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One in a series of proposed financial buildings developed in 
The Cunneen Company, Architectural Department. 


Progressive banking demands sound planning today... to 


meet tomorrow's needs. 


Selection of your designer is the most important decision you 
make in successfully starting and finishing your project. This 
decision will show its effect for many years in both business 
growth and customer relations. Your new building or remodeling 
plans deserve and should demand the services of an organiza- 
tion whose special experience lies in the financial field. 
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HOLDING-COMPANIES 
Sirs: 

In the beginning, please permit me 
to congratulate Mr. D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh, president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of Am- 
erica, on the splendid article you 
published in your December edition. 
The information in this article is 
most timely. 

Pressure to 
amend present Flo- 
rida law’ which 
prohibits any form 
of “branch-bank- 
ing” is steadily on 
the increase. In 
1951, prior to the 
convening of the 
state legislature in 
the Spring of 1952, 
the chairman of 
the legislative com- 
mittee of the Flo- 
rida Bankers Association canvassed 
the bankers of this state with a ques- 
tionnaire directed towards determin- 
ing the practicability of amending 
the law. 

I am taking the liberty of enclos- 
ing my reply to that questionnaire. 

J. LEE BALLARD 
President, Gulf Beach Bank 
Saint Petersburg Beach, Florida 





MR. BALLARD 


@ Following is a condensation of 
the reply Mr. Ballard made to the 
questionnaire. — THE Epiror. 


“Mr. W. E. Ellis, Chairman 
Legislative Committee, 
Florida Bankers Association 
“Dear Mr. Ellis: 

“In connection with the survey 
which you are conducting, presum- 
ably to determine the advisability of 
enacting legislation to permit a 
‘facility’ type of banking operation, 
or, in plain language, branch-bank- 
ing, I wish to go on record as being 
unalterably opposed to such legisla- 
tion. 

“If I understand correctly the 
wording of your questionnaire, ap- 
proval of this type of operation would 
constitute branch-banking, and, there- 
by would open the door for the 
‘group banks’ to move in upon the 
independent banks, particularly the 
smaller banks. 

“As a practical illustration, the two 
banks in which I am interested are 
located 10 miles apart, and serve an 
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area comprising nine townships. 
These two independent banks stand 
on their own feet, and afford com- 
plete and adequate service to the 
communities in their respective ter- 
ritories. 

“Each of these banks is located in 
a township, and they are able to sur- 
vive because each of them is approxi- 
mately 10 miles from the city of 
Saint Petersburg, where three down- 
town banks service a population of 
100,000 or more. If the downtown 
banks were permitted to establish so- 
called ‘facilities’ in the many other 
townships adjacent to our institu- 
tions, it is easy to surmise that our 
banks could not long survive for the 
obvious reason that there simply is 
not enough business for five banks in 
the area we serve. 

“We pioneered the territory in which 
we have established our banks, and 
we have taken the risks attendant 
thereto. If any other responsible 
group had wished to establish a bank 
in our community and had been will- 
ing to take the risk, they probab!'y 
could have done so before we became 
established. The fact remains that 
they did not, and it therefore would 
be an act of gross injustice and dis- 
crimination to permit these estab- 
lishments to come into the commu- 
nities, which we are now adequately 
servicing, for the sole purpose and 
under the guise of offering a so-call- 
ed ‘facility’ type of operation. 

“The strength of the banking sys- 





tem of this state lies in the fact that 
each bank must stand independently 
upon its own capital structure, and 
cannot branch out and infringe upon 
other institutions situated outside its 
own sphere of operation. 

“Equally true is the fact that banks 
are established only after a most 
comprehensive and thorough inves- 
tigation by both the state banking 
department and the FDIC, embody- 
ing, among other things, the factors 
of necessity, potential stability and 
the assurance that the creation of 
the facility will not weaken the struc- 
ture of other banking institutions in 
the vicinity. 

“It therefore follows that the crea- 
tion cf ‘branch-banking’ will un- 
doubtedly result in the ruination of 
many ‘substantial independent banks 
and urban institutions which will 
simply be swallowed up in time by a 
few large ‘group’ institutions. 

“Perhaps you are located in a one- 
bank town, or a non-competitive com- 
munity, and do not feel that the 
creation of ‘branch-banking’ can have 
an adverse effect upon your inst‘tu- 
tion. I beg of you, do not be deluded! 

“It has taken years to re-estab- 
lish public confidence and faith in our 
banking system, and in my opinion, 
it is nothing short of fatal to ‘open 
the door’ even slightly to the change 
advocated by this movement. 

“Tf you vote in favor of ‘branch- 
banking’, and it becomes law, you had 
better prepare good sound answers on 
the following questions, to (a) your 
directors, (b) your stockholders, (c) 
your depositors, and (d) the public 
in your community: 

“1. What benefits has my bank 
gained from ‘branch-banking’? 

“2. By what method can my bank 
hold its present deposits and earnings 
in the face of competition from 
‘facilities’ established in my commu- 
nity? 

“3. How can my bank continue to 
accommodate business and individual 
loans in the face of shrinking de- 

(‘‘Forum" Continued on Page 4) 





Cover Picture 





A staff technician for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
shown in this month's cover pic- 
ture developing obliterated writing 
on a check through the use of 
iodine fumes, in the FBI laboratory 
in Washington, D.C. 

The editors of The Indepen- 
dent Banker are proud to be privi- 
leged to bring an exclusive article 
by Mr. John Edgar Hoover, direc- 
tor of the FBI, to the bankers of 


unalog ' in this issue. No banker will fail to read the article carefully and 
have every member of his staff read it. Then it should be retained per- 
manently as a guide to circumventing bank thefts. 


Mr. Hoover's article begins on Page 15. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 


by 
Christmas Club a Corporation 
of the 
Biennial $10,000 Herbert F. Rawll 
Memorial Awards Competition 


FOR CHRISTMAS CLUB MEMBERS AT FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS USING 
THE SERVICES OF CHRISTMAS CLUB a CORPORATION 
STARTS NOV. 15TH, 1954. CLOSES JAN. 15TH, 1955. 
8 
Competitions accomplish four important objectives: 
1. They offer Christmas Club members an opportunity to earn generous awards up to $2000. 
2. They give club members a feeling of warm friendship toward the institutions served by Christmas 
Club a Corporation. 
3. They attract new members to financial institutions served by Christmas Club a Corporation 
and, at the same time, hold the interest and good will of old members. 
4, The true stories submitted in the Competitions supply a wealth of public relations information 


that is analyzed and passed along to the institutions served by Christmas Club a Corporation. 
Recommendations based on these findings have often increased memberships as much as 50% 


in the Christmas Clubs of these institutions. 
4B 


Entry blanks explaining rules and attractive lobby display cards will be supplied without 
cost to institutions served by Christmas Club a Corporation. 


THERE ARE 170 GENEROUS AWARDS: 
1ST AWARD—$2000 


2ND AWARD—$1500 
Other awards from $1000 to $20 each. 


A staff member of Christmas Club a Corporation will be glad to call 


on you and give you full particulars. (No obligation, whatsoever.) 


Christmas Club Christmas @lub 


a Corporation PAYMENT 
FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 12) 
‘ Ov ft THIS WE FE } 
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posits and draining-off of local capi- 
tal by competitive ‘facilities’ which 
must send their funds into the parent 
institution ? 

“4, How can my bank, with its 
present fixed operating costs, com- 
pete with ‘facilities’ established mere- 
ly to cash checks, accept deposits and 
sell bonds? 

“5. How can my bank allay public 
apprehension when the _ shrinkage 
that is bound to occur is revealed in 
my published statement of condition 
and in curtailment of available funds 
to loan? 

“6. Even though my bank is not 
directly subjected to competition 
from a ‘facility’, how will my depos- 
itors’ confidence be affected by the 
failure of comparable banks in other 
communities, perhaps nearby, as a 
result of inroads made by these 
‘facilities’? 

“It is my sincere hope that your 
committee will use its utmost in- 
fluence to decisively defeat any move- 
ment in the direction of permitting 
any form of branch-banking in the 
state of Florida. 

“J, Lee Ballard”. 
* 


Sirs: 


I have read Mr. 
Harry J. Harding's 
article (in your 
January issue) 
with interest. 

I hope very much 
that early in the 
present session we 
can get action on 
a bank _holding- 

, company bill along 
SEN. ROBERTSON the lines recom- 
mended by the Federal Reserve board. 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
U.S. Senator from Virginia 
Washington, D.C. 





Sirs: 

The article ... in the January 
issue makes interesting reading. I 
am confident that a fair and reason- 
able bank holding-company bill can be 
agreed upon among all interested 
parties, which will lead to ultimate 
adoption and the cessation of volumi- 
nous speeches and so on all sides, 
which I am sure have done the bank- 
ing business no good. 

(Name withheld by request). 
President of a Midwestern bank. 
Sirs: : 

I am today writing to our senators 
and Congressmen, specifically calling 
attention to the Harry Harding arti- 
cle and, of course, urging them to 
give their strong support to the Cape- 
hart bill. 

CHARLES J. SPIES 
President, Iowa Trust & Savings Bank 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 
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FORUM 


(Continued from Page 2) 





SAVING IN GERMANY 
Sirs: 

In the German edition of The 
Reader’s Digest (Das Beste), I read 
the translation of your “Saving for a 
Sunny Day” out of The Independent 


- Banker of December 1951. 


In Hannover we have a system of 
saving like you wrote about. But 
the difference is that nobody is 
obliged to save a fixed amount and 
yet there is a difference, our cus- 
tomers are attended by clerks of the 
‘saving-bank. Therefore, they do not 
need to go to the bank to bring the 
money. 

I would be interested with getting 
exact information about your ex- 
periences with the saving-system for 
Christmas nowadays. I thank you in 
advance for your answer. 

KLAUS KURZKE 
Hannover, Germany 
xk 
“THANK YOU” CORNER 
Sirs: 

We want you to know that all of 
us feel very close to you and read 
your fine magazine with great pride. 

NORMAN D. PLESS 
Ass’t. Vice President and Comptroller 
Exchange Bank 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Sirs: 


Each issue of 
The Independent 
Banker is a little 
better than the 
|} previous one. I 
surely congratulate 
4 you on the pro- 
gress you are mak- 
ing. 

Cc. B. VEGHTE 








MR. VEGHTE 
President, Riverside Trust Company 
Riverside, New Jersey 


xk 
BILL OF RIGHTS 
Sirs: 

I will appreciate another copy of 
the January 1954 issue of The Inde- 
pendent Banker, so that I can clip 
the Bill of Rights published for pro- 
per framing. 

The idea of such presentation is 
most complimentary to you. 

A. G, SIREK 
Executive Vice President, 
State Bank of New Prague 
New Prague, Minnesota 
* 
Sirs: 

Your “Bill of Rights” page is a real 
contribution to the proper ballyhoo- 
ing of the United States as the lucky 
spot in which to live. 

R. G. RIVARD 
Macon, Georgia 
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The never-ending parade of gadgets 
continues to infiltrate our business. 
They seem to pop up where we least 
expect them, and if they work they 
quickly become an integral part of 
our procedures. If they don’t work, 
they are quickly discarded and 
someone spirits them away. 


Apparently the reason why we 
develop so many gadgets is because 
everyone in Our organization wants 
to get into the act and contribute 
something to make the job easier. 
Surprisingly enough, most of them 
work and we are convinced that 
their use provides us with the plus 
factor that enables us to make a 
profit somewhat greater than 
normally could be hoped for in 





MORE GADGETS 

















our particular type of business. 


We suspect also that they help us 
to provide our customers with greater 
value and better workmanship, 
because they literally force us to 
produce within closer tolerances. 
Conventional equipment will turn 
out bank checks, but with gadgets 
we turn them out just a little better 
. .. just a little faster. 


We count ourselves fortunate indeed 
to have such an alert, interested 
group of people who are able to 
engage in tolerant debate and come 
up with the answers. The gadgets 
represent the end result of their 
combined abilities to think a thing 
thru. May the parade continue! 











Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Fred Florence of Dallas, Texas, chairman of the conference, greets A.B.A. President Everett Reese of Newark, Ohie. 


Bank Credit Men Look at ’54 
At Annual A.B.A. Conference 


“BR 

ANKS obviously are ready and 
eager to lend. They consider credit 
conditions basically sound, although 


there may be a tendency toward 
lower demands as the year pro- 
gresses.” 

That was the concensus of a panel 
concerning itself with a “round-up of 


credit conditions” throughout the 
United States, which highlighted the 
sixth annual National Credit Con- 
ference of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in Chicago, January 25-27. 
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Readiness and eagerness to lend 
was the keynote of the whole three- 
day meeting, as a matter of fact, as 
more than 1,300 credit executives of 
the nation’s banks got together in 
their yearly mid-Winter “little con- 
vention” of the A.B.A. As in the five 
previous years, the program offered 
a wide variety of qualified speakers 
within and without the banking pro- 
fession, and, even more, perhaps, 
than in the previous meetings, the 
banker delegates took home with 


them a wealth of fresh ideas on and 
approaches to the all-important 
credit function of their institutions. 

Sponsored by the A.B.A.’s credit 
policy commission, the National 
Credit Conference has quickly come 
to be famous for the higher-than- 
usual level of sharp attention to 
business in its three morning and two 
afternoon sessions. More than almost 
any other meeting, this one attracts 
its nationwide audience on the basis 
of all-work-and-no-play. It is a work- 
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NATIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 





shop affair in every sense of the 
word, 

Members of the five-man panel on 
the round-up of credit conditions re- 
viewed both their personal observa- 
tions as bank officers and the national 
survey recently completed by the 
credit policy commission on credit 
and business conditions in each of 
the Federal Reserve districts. 





Boston FeperaL Reserve Dts- 
trict. Banks report the over-all pros- 
pect for 1954 should be slightly 
lower than last year, with some in- 
dustries enjoying a continuation of 
good business and signs of retrench- 
ment in certain others. On the posi- 
tive side is the high rate of produc- 
tion in aircraft, electronics, shoes, 
agriculture, and poultry and dairy 
farming. Textiles are still meeting 
stiff competition, but new industries 
are being created to benefit many 
communities. 





New York Feperat Reserve Dis- 
trict. It is expected that business 
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will be moderately lower than in 
1953, although consumer incomes 
will continue high. Retail and whole- 
sale trade is expected to be satisfac- 
tory, while manufacturing will be 
more competitive, with profits lower. 
Textile industry continues to be 
sluggish, and furs, jewelry and gen- 
eral appliances are slow, but condi- 
tions are not extreme. A further 
working-down of inventories is look- 
ed for unless there is a substantial 
pick-up in retail trade volume. 


@) 


PHILADELPHIA # 





PA. 





EL. 


PHILADELPHIA FEDERAL RESERVE 
District. General over-all picture is 
relatively good, reflecting the Dela- 
ware valley development of the U.S. 
Steel $400 million Fairless Works. 
On the down side, hosiery appears to 
be over-produced, textiles are slow, 
and production of machines and ma- 
chine tools is leveling off. 








CLEVELAND FepeRAL Reserve Dis- 
TRICT. Diversification and decentra- 
lization of industry is reflected in 
the stability of business conditions. 
The backlog in machine tools is be- 
ing reduced. However, production of 
highly special labor-saving tools will 
slacken more slowly. There has been 
an expansion in the chemical indus- 
try, and while the demand for origi- 





nal equipment tires may decline, the 
demand for replacement tires is ex- 
pected to be higher. Local glass in- 
dustries, especially those manufactur- 
ing fine tableware, are affected by 
the lack of a protective tariff. 
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RicHMOND FEDERAL RESERVE Dis- 
trict. The diversification of indus- 
try has resulted in good business, 
particularly in the Baltimore trade 
area. The textile industry is opera- 
ting at reduced volume, while furni- 
ture manufacturing has had a good 
year. 





ATLANTA FEDERAL RESERVE Dis- 
TricT. General business conditions 
are expecied to be satisfactory. Activ- 
ities in the petroleum industry are 
on the increase, while new industries 
such as chemical, aluminum and 
others are helping to stabilize the 
economy. Although textiles are re- 
ported slow, it is believed that all 
but marginal producers wil! enjoy 


a good year. 
BOUGHT 
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CHICAGO ND. 


ILL. | 


Cuicaco FEepERAL ReEsERvVE Dis- 
TRICT. Business in the first half of 
1954 is estimated to be at a very 
satisfactory level. While machine 
tools have a lower backlog, produc- 
tion is still high. Home construction 
is expected to be lower, although the 
demand for new homes in certain 
areas is still substantial. 
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ST.LOUIS! 7” 






Saint Louis FepeRAL RESERVE 
District. Business conditions in the 
first half will be moderately lower 
than in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Generally, selling prices 
for most agricultural products and a 
prolonged drouth have reduced 
monetary incomes in agricultural 
ureas. However, many industries are 
moving into rural areas, and inven- 
tories in manufacturing, distributing 
and retailing are better-balanced than 
they were a year ago. 





MONT. 





MINNEAPOLIS FEDERAL RESERVE 
District. Prospects for the first half 
of 1954 are good. There are many 
favorable factors, including petro- 
leum and mining developments and 
the beginning of returns from re- 
search to develop new commercial 
uses for soft woods. The meat-pack- 
ing business is going at a good level, 
although farm implements and used 
automobiles are slow. 
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Kansas City Feperat RESERVE 
District. First-half prospects are 
considered good. Generally, the ag- 
ricultural industry seems to have its 
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worst period behind it. Meat-pack- 
ing, soap-making, aircraft and auto- 
mobile-assembling are promising, 
and the milling industry is expected 
to run at about last year’s level. 





. 

Dattas FeperaL Reserve Dis- 
TrIcT. New developments are prov- 
ing beneficial, especially expansion 
of the Gulf Coast petro-chemical in- 
dustries. Cattle production and the 
growing and milling of rice are at 
a high level, and the purchasing 
power in most groups is good. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FEDERAL, RESERVE 
District. Good bus- 
iness conditions are 
predicted for the 
first six months, 
with volume slight- 
ly under 1953. 
Bankers cite the plentiful supply of 
all types of materials and finished 
goods and an increasingly competi- 
tive market, and the basis for their 
optimism is new developments in the 
motion picture industry, electronics, 
lumber, plywood, newsprint, paper 
boxboard, and petroleum indistries, 
that are strengthening factors. On 
the down side, fish-canning and agri- 
cultural price declines are reflected 








by lower incomes in those businesses. 
No appreciable change is seen in in- 
terest rates during 
the first half, de- 
mand for credit ex- 
pected to continue 
generally high. 

In sounding the 
keynote of the con- 
ference at its open- 
ing session, Presi- 
dent Everett D. 
Reese of the A.B.A. 
called for “strong 
leadership” on the 
part of the bank- 
ing industry so that “private bank- 
ing will continue to exercise its func- 
tion in the business life of our coun- 
try in such a way that the people will 
be our friends because they are well- 
served”. He said that this “is the in- 
telligent way to preserve and extend 
chartered banking”. 


Mr. Reese, who is president of the 
Park National Bank of Newark, Ohio, 
declared that “the forecasting peak 
has now passed, and we can take a 
more practical look at things”. He 
decried talk of depression or reces- 
sion, emphasized that “what we have 
to fear most is fear itself”. 

“We have a great opportunity to 
preserve the system of chartered 
banking which has helped to build 
this country and spread the benefits 
of our great production and distri- 
bution machinery to all of the 
people”, said President Reese. “We 
must recognize banking as a risk 
business that should function ade- 
quately in bad times, as well as good. 
We should learn to conduct our busi- 
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(Continued from Page 17) 











DISCUSSING NOTES are George R. Boyles (left), preside 





mt of the Merchants National Bank of 


Chicago, who chairmaned one of the National Credit Conference sessions, and D. W. Palmer, 
executive vice president of the Fargo National Bank, Fargo, North Dakota. Mr. Boyles heads 


the A.B.A.’s committee on federal legislation. 


ness without calling for government 
assistance. It may be that federal and 
state supervisors will have to pursue 
policies which will encourage the 
granting of more credit during times 
of readjustment. rather than restrict- 
ing it. Certainly, consistency is of 
prime importance in the credit field. 
Inconsistency can only magnify defla- 
tionary and inflationary swings”. 
The opportunities in the credit out- 
look were enumerated for the dele- 
gates by George Champion, senior 


"f 





vice president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, who stated that 
these opportunities “are many, exist- 
ing only to be discovered”. 


Their discovery, Mr. Champion de- 
clared, will require imagination and 
initiative on a scale we have not had 
to exercise in recent years. 

“We are in a period of great 
change, of practical research which 
brings out new methods, new pro- 
ducts, new machinery, and new sys- 
tems,” said the speaker. “It is a 
period when we should study as 
never before the needs, problems 
and programs of our customers, so 
as to guide them properly in prepar- 
ing for these changes. 

“We should study the new, re- 
examine the old. If the customer 
needs longer-term financing than the 
banker feels proper for his bank to 
extend, he should guide the customer 
in obtaining it, regardless of whether 
or not his bank participates. Only in 
this manner can the banker continue 
to be a leader, a counselor and an 
advisor in the way that is traditional 
to our profession.” 

The major importance of provid- 
ing a continuity of intelligent and 








progressive financial leadership was 
urgently stressed by T. W. Johnson 
of Los Angeles, president of the 
Robert Morris Associates, nationwide 
organization of bank credit execu- 
tives. Mr. Johnson, vice president of 
the Security-First National Bank, is- 
sued a challenge to commercial 
bankers: “Where are our future bank 
loan officers to come from? Of what 
value is a credit policy if we don’t 
have the qualified, trained Joan men 
to carry it out?” 

Mr. Johnson declared that the only 
difference between one bank and 
another is “people — its organiza- 
tion”. 

“Bricks, mortar and fine buildings 
and fixtures do not make a bank, any 
more than they do any other busi- 
ness,” said he. “It’s the human ele- 
ment — the people, their capacity, 
their leadership — that makes the 
bank. Unfortunately, ‘organization’ 
isn’t something you can turn on like 
a faucet; you must plan it well in 
advance of the day you will want it. 

“If we want a perfect organization, 
we will get it; but we must want it 
with all of our mind, all of our 
heart, and with all our might — a 
consecrated effort on the part of all. 
Remember, ‘working the plan’ is 
more important than ‘planning the 


work’ .” 


“A Dynamic Force” 


Philip Woolcott, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s_ instalment credit commis- 
sion, discussed consumer credit, 
which he termed “a dynamic force in 
American banking”. He is president 
of the Bank of Asheville, North Car- 
olina. 

“Undoubtedly, in this period when 
production has caught up with con- 
sumption, when more care is exer- 
cised in the extension of credit, and 
when other factors are appearing 
which will tend to reduce the volume 
of instalment credits available to 
banks, we may have a welcome period 
in which to catch our breath,” said 
Mr. Woolcott. 

“But we should get busy on our 
policy-making, because we may not 
have too much time to catch our 
breath.” 

He pointed to a press report out of 
Washington on December 31 which 
said that the estimated population 


CHAIRMAN of the Tuesday morning session was Harry M. Arthur, president of the Arthur 
State Bank, Union, South Carolina, who heads the A.B.A.’s big state bank division. Mr. Arthur 
also is state director in the Independent Bankers Association of America. 
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INTRODUCING Carl Bahmeier, Jr. (center), 


Association, and T. W. Johnson (right), vice president of the Security-First’ National Bank of 
Los Angeles, is Verne L. Bartling, assistant vice president of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Johnson, president of the Robert Morris Associates, was a program headliner. 


of the United States for January 1, 
1954, was 161,200,000 — 2,700,000 
higher than the estimate of a year 
earlier, and 10 million greater than 
at the last general census in April 
1950, less than four years ago. 

“The question is not where is the 
volume of business to come from, but 
how are we going to develop the 
means of handling it? Because eco- 
nomic conditions as we view them 
today present a slightly clouded pic- 
ture, let’s not run to cover and with 
faces hidden, let other financial 
agencies — maybe even a new gov- 
ernment agency — get the business 
of these millions of people. 

“This is the time for all of us to 
think in broader terms. This is the 
time for instalment credit operators 
to lift their sights above volume and 
departmental problems — to shape 
their policies according to the broad 
requirements of their entire banks. 
This is the time to recognize the 
earning potential and the goodwill 
and customer-development possibil- 
ities of a positive and constructive 
attitude toward consumer credit. This 
is the time for top bank management 
to give a larger share of its time to 
the consideration of the economic, 
social and political potentialities of 
this vigorous, hungry and dynamic 
new member of its family”. 


A four-point program for develop- 
ing a loan policy for a medium- 
sized bank was presented to the con- 
ference by Russell C. Weatherwax, 
president of the Oglesby-Barnitz 
Bank & Trust Company, Middletown, 
Ohio: 

“1. Look practically at money in- 
ventory and arrive at a realistic ma- 
turity schedule of the loan account. 

“2. Valuate resulting projected 
loan income in the earnings picture. 

“3. Study the loan market in the 
community. 

“4. Look at our organization and 
ask: Can it make and collect our 
share of loans in a more normal 
market ?” 


“Do Something About It” 


And Mr. Weatherwax urged his 
listeners to “do something about it”. 
He said, “Major-objectives and plans 
are fine things to talk about — but 
they are worth very little unless some- 
body in the bank believes enough in 
the future to roll up his sleeves, get 
out from behind the desk and really 
work at the job of making his bank 
a constructive, useful and permanent 
influence in the community and with 
the individuals it serves.” 

In a discussion of sound lending 


policies for 1954, Mark A. Brown of 


“MARKETS ARE what we make them”, said L. L. Colbert, president of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, first guest speaker on the Chicago program. All of these pictures are by The 
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Chicago (president of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank) stated that 
“internal improvement in making — 
and collecting — good loans” might 
well be the principal point of em- 
phasis in the conference. 

He put special stress on these 
points : 

1. A sound, conservative approach 
to new loans, and greater and more 
intelligent internal effort to the an- 
alysis and review of these loans after 
they are on the books. 

2. The economy is more likely. to 
be stabilized within reasonable limits 
at approximately full employment 
and stable prices than was true prior 
to adoption of the current sound dol- 
lar policy. It should be recognized, 
however, that complete stability is 
neither possible nor desirable. The 
risks of extreme inflation and defla- 
tion have been reduced. 

3. Countercyclical policy under 
the sound dollar program also means 
that the money market is likely to 
be more volatile in the future than 
in the past, and, therefore, it will be 
necessary to devote more time to 
developing the bank planning in this 
area. 


Outlook for Mortgage Credit 


John W. Kress, president of the 
A.B.A.’s savings and mortgage divi- 
sion, considering mortgage credit in 
1954, declared: 

“The answer to ample housing 
facilities and good credit does not 
lie in the inflationary effects of 
pump-priming activities or the ex- 
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FROM HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA came Wade Bennett (right), president of the Hollywood 


State Bank, shown here as he registered with G. H. Townsend of the A.B.A. staff. 


tensive granting of long-term credit. 
If an adjustment is required because 
of normal business changes, it should 
be orderly. If credit is constantly 
eased in the face of lessening de- 
mand, in order to maintain high pro- 
duction’ levels, then the adjustment 
period will not be orderly, but de- 
layed; and when it does occur, as it 
must, it will be much more severe. 

“Our objective must be to support 
strongly a sound and honest dollar 
and a program in the housing and 
home-financing field which is good 
for the builder, good for the buyer, 
good for the lender, and, above all, 
good for the national welfare”. 

Mr. Kress is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Howard Savings Institu- 
tion of Newark, New Jersey. 

Among non-banking speakers on 
the three-day program were L. L. 
Colbert, president of the Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, on markets; 
Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., economist of 
the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, on the eco- 
nomic outlook for the current year; 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, in an explanation of the re- 
tailer’s look at banking, and Philip 
Sporn, president of American Gas & 
Electric Company, New York, with a 
realistic appraisal of atomic power. 
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Chrysler’s Colbert, reminding the 
bankers that “markets are what we 
make them”, pointed out that build- 
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ing roads is only one of a thousand 
jobs waiting to be done. 

“We are not at the end, but at the 
beginning of a great period of 
growth”, said Mr. Colbert. “We need 
to remind ourselves day after day 
that the great American adventure is 
still young and that our needs and 
our opportunities are unlimited.” 

Summarizing this sixth annual Na- 
tional Credit Conference at the close 
of the final session, Fred F. Florence, 
chairman of the credit policy com- 
mission and president of the Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
set forth a five-point program for re- 
sourceful bank credit policies and 
practices in 1954: 

“1. We should make sure that we 
fulfill our responsibilities to serve 
the credit needs of our customers. 

“2. We must place customer-gui- 
dance high on our list of functions. 

“3. We must investigate and open 
up new areas of service in bank lend- 
ing. 

“4. We must make further inter- 
nal improvement in bank credit ad- 
ministration. 

“5. We should be alert to basic 
changes taking place in the money 
market”, END 





was telling this group of delegates, but he did catch a good shot. Seated are Sam G. Kingston 
(left), executive vice president of the Citizens National Bank, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and 
R. M. McKee, president of the Commercial State Bank, Houston, Texas. Standing (center) is 
H. Rowland Clifton, assistant cashier of Mr. McKee’s bank, with J. Roy West and Mr. Corring- 
ton, both assistant cashiers of the American National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago. 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1953 
RESOURCES 






































Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks............ $ 64,831,080.62 

United States Government Obligations. .............. 172,619,080.09 
Total Cash and Government Obligations......... $237,450,160.71 
State and Municipal Bonds................020005 12,041,414.61 
Other Bonds and Securities. .............e0e0005 2,783,386.62 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank..............000- 300,000.00 

Colbatint CRIR Eis ic 6605000 cecdoctes Senbas bbebee be 25,688,105.24 

Other Loans to Individuals and Firms. ............... 12,142,094.46 

Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No. 2).............0.. 25,121,212.74 

Other Real Estate Loans... .......cccccccccccvcccees 7,37 1,196.62 
Total Loans and Discounts. ...........sseeeeeees 70,322,609.06 

CE TNS 8. ioc covesnsccskivereeeiencecdences 1,249,449.22 

Pe DE PUNE. 5 ooo sings Wetcccevesventveqncns 741,658.05 1,991,107.27 

TOON ENG ook ood a cc ne co Sh ie hen eek euneen me 1,282,556.43 
Pe PS wn cdeccccvccsncbbaboebcnense $326, 171,234.70 















LIABILITIES 

























Deposits: 
I, 5.5 3.0 9 aed < ab inde be ah do Oo Wee $144,010,266.92 
PR cde phase anecedcdoansecsdekacedswevtue 163,282,040.25 $307,292,307.17 
Rio's s ccocneeecsvavitecvwasseeseseee 4,168,033.00 
i's ok i checresvetsceuepesenebanees 5,000,000.00 
ia cena Kids deb noses cenedeencteeeneeerans 5,000,000.00 
iis wccveKetncenpendubioneeseuenes 4,710,894.53 
Total Capital Account. 0. ccccceccccccccccesece 14,7 10,894.53 
Pe IDS on 0:0 6 6 UIBR ace cecdceccedebas $326, 171,234.70 












$12,728,844.64 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $2,076,712.95 
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Part of the Big Picture 


Banks and bankers traditionally 
have been relied upon to see the 
big picture of the nation’s economic 
health and welfare—to perceive and 
foster those practices which lead 

to a sound economy. Property 
insurance enters this picture 
because it is the prime protector of 
financial stability against disaster. 


The Home, in its national advertising, 
is attempting to give the public a 
better understanding of the 
many-faceted services provided by 
insurance and insurance agents. 


The latest advertisement in this series 
deals with farm insurance and will 

be of particular interest to rural 
banks concerned with maintaining 
the healthy financial position of 

their farming and ranching customers, 
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Snauwance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
FIRE - AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


Casvalty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 








HOW TO GROW...IN A BUSINESSLIKE WAY 


Crops don’t just grow like Topsy—not any more. 
Today’s farmer is a real businessman—a combination 
weatherman, mechanic and accountant as well as a 
master of agriculture or animal husbandry. Even 

so, he faces the hazards of fire and hail that 





could wipe out his year’s work—except that he is Are you in this picture? 
protected by insurance. That’s why farmers and How long since you ye my an expert 
° insurance §' 0 ’ 
Home Insurance agents work hand-in-hand— partners feralebieen pea Bata: won Sa 
in protection and production. Better do it soon—you'll be surprised 
P. S.—those agents talk the farmer’s language, too. pale an ~ eypns ape nay 
That’s why they make such a fine team. a 


xx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 
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WHOMCE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Circumventing Bank Thefts 


What Banks Should Do, What Your Staff Should Do 
To Reduce the Incidence of Robberies and Thefts 


ai MAN who has thievery in his 
heart seeks the area where the possi- 
bilities of loot are greatest. The 
treasure-laden ships which, in other 
days, sailed the waters of the West 
Indies proved to be a magnet to 
buccaneers. Pirate frigates lurked 
along the sea lanes, eager to set 
upon every rich and unwary prize. 

Those days have gone. There are 
no counterparts of Teach and Kidd 
and Morgan to harass shipping, but 
their blood brothers on land still 
follow the smell of gold. A confirm- 
ed bank robber and murderer sum- 
med up this fact succinctly. He said: 
“When you want a hat, you go to a 
hat store. When you want a loaf of 
bread, you go to a baker, and when 
you want money, you go to a bank 
— that’s where the money is.” 

We in the FBI have an unusually 
effective vantage point from which 
to view some of the operations of the 
sizable group who prey upon banks 
“because that’s where the money is”. 
This vantage point is a result of the 
jurisdiction derived through the 
Federal Reserve Act and the federal 
bank robbery statute. 


What Institutions Are Covered? 


The federal bank robbery statute 
alone covers any member bank of the 
Federal Reserve system, member 
banks of the Federal Deposit Insu- 
rance Corporation and any bank or- 
ganized or operated under the laws 
of the United States. In addition, it 
covers federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations and any banking institution 
insured by the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Statistics for the fiscal year 1953 
indicate all too plainly that an in- 
creasing number of thieves have 
been going “where the money is”. 
The number of bank robberies, burg- 
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laries and larcenies is increasing. 
There was, in the fiscal year 1953, 
a total of 379 violations of the fed- 
eral bank robbery statute — a 
sharp 31% increase over the 289 
total recorded for the fiscal year 
1952. 

Certainly it is apparent from this 
that there will be no involuntary re- 
duction of such crimes through chari- 
table inclinations on the part of the 
thieves. If such crimes are to be re- 
duced, or their effects nullified, the 
action must come from the institu- 
tions having the most at stake — the 
banks themselves. 

What are some measures which the 
individual banking institution might 
profitably incorporate in a protec- 
tive program? There are many and 
they are varied. 

A simple one which cannot be 
overemphasized contains only three 
words: 


Avoid Unnecessary Routine 


1. Avoid unnecessary routine. In 
this regard, the following revelant 
question might be asked . . . Does 
the same employee open the bank at 
the same hour each morning? .. . 
Close it at the same hour? . . . Does 
each employee have a regular lunch 
hour? ... Are sums of money trans- 
ported to and from the bank at set 
hours, dates and routes? .. . Is the 
means of transportation always the 
same? ... Are plans for movement 
of sums of money formulated hours, 
or even days, ahead of the event? 

If the answers are “Yes”, it means 
that an open invitation is out to any 
robber interested in “going where 
the money is”. 

2. Keep alarms accessible and 
operative. 

3. Keep readily accessible cash at 
a minimum. Each teller’s cage, at all 
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times, should contain at least one 
bundle of cash which has been seria- 
lized and recorded. 

4. Accessible money should never 
be left unattended. The turn of a key 
may prevent a robbery. Change com- 
binations on safes and vaults fre- 
quently. , 

5. Be alert and observant. Casing 
a bank is most often achieved 
through use of a simple ruse. 

6. Without exception, check the 
identification of every unknown 
maintenance worker. 

7. Personnel investigations should 
invariably precede employment. 

8. Plan physical working condi- 
tions. An employee at work on a 
balcony may discourage robbery at- 
tempts. 

9. Be alert to safety measures: 
trained guards; bars or gratings on 
all apertures; communications sys- 
tems or alarm devices connected to 
a local law enforcement agency or 
protective service; bulletproof glass 
at tellers’ windows, and tear gas 
mechanisms. 

10. Anticipate the possibility of 
robbery. Post the telephone number 
of your local law enforcement 
agency and the nearest office of the 
FBI prominently by all telephones. 


Wants Something for Nothing 


Let us consider, for a moment, the 
bank robber himself. He comes from 
every walk of life. He may be a 
skilled professional with technically 
perfect plans, a scared and erratic 
juvenile, a madman with a vial of 
nitroglycerin. Whatever his type, he 
has only one thing in common with 
his fellow robber — the desire to get 
something for nothing. 

When the money or valuable ob- 
ject the bank robber desires is under 
the control or custody of an institu- 
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tion covered by the statute, he vio- 
lates the federal bank robbery sta- 
tute if he does any of the following: 

(a). Feloniously takes or at- 
tempts to take money or anything 
of value from a person or in the 
presence of a person. Elements of 
force and violence or putting in 
fear must accompany either taking 
or attempt. 

(b). Makes illegal entry into a 
pertinent institution with intent to 
commit any felony affecting the 
institution. 

(c). Takes or carries away from 
the institution money or anything 
of value without exercising force 
or violence or pufting in fear. 

(d). Receives, conceals, stores, 
barters or possesses any money or 
thing of value when it is known 
that such property has been taken 
from a pertinent institution by 
robbery, burglary or larceny. 

You thought you had incorporated 
every protective measure and safety 
device in a program designed to 
safeguard your institution. Despite 
this, an armed trio in a tense drama 
of a few moments shatters all secu- 
rity. The thugs have come “where 
the money is”. You are the victim 
of a bank robbery. 

What are you to do? 

If the personnel in your banking 
institution have been properly brief- 
ed and prepared for this very emer- 
gency, they can be of inestimable 
aid to law enforcement officers in 
helping to solve the crime. Each in- 
dividual must know what he can do 
which will be of value to the officer. 

The crime is in process. What 


shall he do? 


What Should You Do? 

1. Obey the bandit’s orders. Don’t 
be a-hero. You'll live longer. 

2. Remain calm. You'll be less 
likely to stop a bullet. 

3. Be observant. Concentrate on 
the bandit nearest you. Make a men- 
tal note of every detail of clothing 
and of physical descriptive data in- 
cluding scars, marks, tattoos, moles 
and peculiarities. Comparisons are 
helpful. “His head was level with the 
top bar of the teller’s window,” or 
“The shortest man’s hair was a shade 
lighter than Mr. So-and-so’s.” 

4. Try to remember verbatim 
what each bandit says and how he 
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says it. Pay particular attention to 
the leader. 

The thugs have departed. What 
should you do now? 

1. Contact the FBI and your local 
police. 

2. Strive to secure a complete de- 
scription of the getaway car — li- 
cense number, model, color and 
make. 

3. Protect the crime scene. Let no 
one touch any item which the rob- 
bers might have touched with hands 
or clothing. 

|. Secure names and addresses of 
every individual present. 

5. Independent recollections have 
the greatest value to the investigator. 
Refrain from discussing details of 
the crime with other witnesses. Write 
down all of such pertinent details as 
you observed in the course of the 
robbery. 

6. Cooperate fully with the in- 
vestigating officers. 


ie 





Protecting the premises following 
a robbery is vitally important. Pre- 
servation of clues which can lead to 
solution of the crime depends upon 
the action of those present at the 
scene. 


This Employee Was Sharp 


In the course of a robbery which 
took place in a West Coast bank, the 
bandit ordered four employees into 
a vault and commanded a fifth man 
to put available money in a brown 
paper bag. As he obeyed, the alert 
employee scrutinized the bandit 
carefully. Noting the close observa- 
tion, the bandit said. “Take a good 
look’, then told the victim to “write 
your name on one of these”. 

The armed thief picked up a hand- 
ful of advertising circulars from a 
table in the lobby and tossed them 
to the employee. The latter wrote a 
fictitious name on one of the 
pamphlets and returned it to the 
bandit who thrust it into his pocket. 

The FBI was promptly informed 
of the robbery. Witnesses stated that 
the bandit had been careful not to 
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FBI laboratory in Washington, the edge of a metal door is checked for possible toolmarks. 
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THIS FBI TECHNICIAN is making typewriter comparisons in the Bureau's laboratory in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The accompanying article by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover is an exclusive presentation. 


touch anything on which he might 
leave fingerprints, yet in his attempt 
to coerce the employee by securing 
the latter’s name, he inadvertently 
left a clue which helped to trap him. 


Tell-Tale Fingerprints 


When the handful of pamphlets 
which he had tossed to the employee 


were processed by the identification 


officer of a local law enforcement 
agency, a latent fingerprint was de- 
veloped. A comparison was made in 
the Single Fingerprint Section of the 
FBI. The fingerprint proved to be 
identical with that of a man identi- 
fied through his picture in the bank 
robbery album as strongly resem- 
bling the bandit. Additional investi- 
gative action verified the fact that 
this suspect was responsible for the 
crime. He was subsequently convict- 
ed. 

While the robber will always seek 
to go “where the money is”, his ef- 
forts can be thwarted in an increas- 
ing number of instances if banks 
and _ banking-type institutions will 
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anticipate his action by planning 
protective measures and putting them 
into effect. 

The thieves who go “where the 
money is” by no means always come 
armed with mask and gun. Too often 
they wear a business suit and their 
weapons are simple but businesslike 
implements such as a pen and pencil. 

Violations of the Federal Reserve 
Act have more than doubled in the 
past six years. There were, in the 
fiscal year 1948, 500 alleged viola- 
tions referred to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. During the fiscal 
year 1953, the number referred to 
the FBI reached the shocking total 
of 1,022 cases. The latter cases in- 
volved losses amounting to approxi- 
mately $6,500,000 — proof that un- 
der certain circumstances, pen and 
pencil serve the thief even more 
effectively than a gun. 


FBI Has Broad Jurisdiction 


The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion presently has investigative juris- 
diction over the following-type or- 





ganizations under the Federal Re- 
serve Act and related criminal 
statutes, formerly known as the Na- 
tional Bank Act: 

1. Federal Reserve banks and 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve sysiem. 

2. National banks and banks or- 
ganized or acting under the laws of 
the United States. 

3. State-chartered banks whose 
deposits are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

1. Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

5. Federal credit unions. 

The criminal statutes covering 
the above organizations prohibit the 
embezzlement, abstraction, misap- 
plication and purloining of any 
money or assets or the making of 
false entries by any ofhicer, director, 
agent, employee, receiver, or other 
person connected with the particu- 
lar organization. 


More Important Points 

The criminal provisions of the 
same act prohibit the receipt of 
gifts or gratuities in connection with 
the procurement of loans from the 
institutions in question, and they also 
prohibit the making of loans or giv- 
ing of gratuities to examiners of 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve system and banks insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 


It is also a violation of these 
statutes for employees of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system 
to certify checks before the amount 
thereof has been regularly deposited 
in the bank by the drawer of the 
checks. 

It is not possible to make an accu- 
rate estimate of the loss sustained 
each year through violations of these 
criminal statutes. Embezzlement is a 
type of crime which may be con- 
cealed behind false records year 
after year. 

The facts behind the crime of em- 
bezzlement were spotlighted in a re- 
cent survey conducted by the FBI 
in connection with 47 of the largest 
bank embezzlement cases referred 
to it in the course of the 1953 fiscal 
year. 

These facts showed that the unex- 
pected is to be expected in this in- 
vestigative field, for the man with 
theft in his heart who goes “where 
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the money is” and seeks to obtain it 
illicitly by pen and pencil bears no 
outward marks which set him apart 
from his neighbor. 

The survey concerned 47 cases 
which had been existent for as short 
a period as only a few months to 
as long as 20 years. The sum of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 was involved. 

Management personnel were in- 
volved in 27 of the 47 cases — four 
presidents, three vice presidents, 14 
cashiers and six managers. Irregu- 
lar activities on the part of tellers, 
clerks and other operating personnel 
accounted for the shortages in the 
remaining 20 cases included in the 
survey. 

For what purposes was the money 
embezzled ? 


Why Embezzlements? 


Forty-one percent, or more than 
$1,215,000, was used for the un- 
authorized extension of credit to de- 
positors. 

Over $649,000, or 22% of the 
total shortages, was utilized by the 
employee for the purpose of engag- 
ing in other business operations. 

Fifteen percent of the funds — 
$457,000 — was used to meet living 
expenses. 

Gambling swallowed up $107,000, 
or 4% of the total shortages. 

Careless maintenance of records 
accounted for a part of the remain- 
ing shortages approximating $520,- 
000. 

While pen-and-pencil theft is 
rapidly increasing, there is some 
small measure of reassurance in the 
fact that an increasing number of the 
thieves are getting caught. In cases 
investigated by the FBI in the 1946 
fiscal year, there was a total of 108 
convictions. Convictions for the 1953 
fiscal year totaled 317. During this 
eight-year period, fines, savings and 
recoveries in cases of this type in- 
vestigated by the FBI amounted to 
$7,259,919, 


Cut Down on Crimes 


What can be done to reduce the 
incidence of this type crime? 


1. Investigate personnel qualifica- . 


tions prior to employment. If an em- 
ployee lives beyond his income, as- 
certain the source of his funds. 
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2. Maintain a system of dual con- 
trol. No single individual should 
handle transactions from receipt of 
funds to entry of the liability on the 
books. 

3. Require all personnel to take 
periodic vacations. A period of ab- 
sence will make it difficult for a dis- 
honest employee to cover manipula- 
tions of records. 

4, Audits and test checks should 
be made by outside auditors at ir- 
regular intervals. 

5. Maintain close control over 
dormant accounts. Such accounts 
should be under the control of a 
specific official of the institution. 


6. Employees having contact with 
customers should be prohibited from 
preparing deposit tickets or other 
records for the customer. 

7. An official should be designated 
to receive complaints from deposi- 
tors concerning, their statements and 
thereafter an inquiry should be con- 
ducted to locate the basic cause for 
the complaint. 


8. Immediately advise the FBI of 
any violations of the banking laws 





which come within its investigative 
jurisdiction under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

As long as there are men with 
theft in their hearts, they will seek 
to “go where the money is.” The best 
way to circumvent them is to re- 
move, insofar as possible, the op- 
portunity for theft. If all preventive 
measures fail, then swift, relentless, 
retributive action is the only course 
which can serve the interests of jus- 
tice and can, at the same time, help 
to minimize the possibility of future 
depredations. END 


Russian Papers, 
Please Copy .. . 


This item wouldn’t be news in 
Russia, or, at least it would come 
under the head of “bad news” if the 
communist press should, by some 
chance, publish it. 

It’s only that in Ohio, a man who 
started in with his company as a low- 
ly but ambitious stock boy, has just 
been elected chairman of its board of 
directors. He is W. E. Caldwell of 
the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
a world leader in its field. 

Nothing startling about it; hap- 
pens all the time in America. 











“Joint account, eh?” 
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Bermuda Trip Offered to 
|.B. A. Convention Delegates 


20th National Meeting at Detroit, April 29-30 


Wass TO TAKE your wife on a 
vacation trip to Bermuda, all ex- 
penses paid? 

Maybe you will. 

You'll certainly have a fine oppor- 
tunity to win this grand prize if you 
are a delegate to the 20th annual na- 
tional convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association of America in 
Detroit, April 29-30. Here’s how: 

Every time you walk into a busi- 
ness session of the convention at 
Detroit’s famed Sheraton-Cadillac 
hotel, you will be handed a slip of 
paper on which you will write your 
name and address. All of these slips 
— one for each session you attend — 
will be thrown into a drawing to be 
conducted by the American Express 
Company at the convention. 

The winning registration blank — 
maybe your name will be on it! — 
will win for its owner two round- 
trip tickets from either New York or 
Washington, whichever is preferred, 
to Bermuda. You may go either by 
steamer or airplane. 


In addition, the sponsors will con- 





HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
His Detroit committee at work. 
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tribute $250 in American Express 
travelers cheques to defray expenses 
incurred during the trip. 

Treasurer Carl R. Pohlad of the 
I.B.A., publicity chairman for the 
association, reports that opening-gun 
literature on the Detroit convention 
was mailed from his office on January 
29 to all I.B.A. members. It is to be 
followed shortly with a mailing of 
hotel registration forms and further 
convention details. 

The initial mailing included a 
questionnaire as to possible sidetrip 
preferences of the delegates. Mr. Poh- 
lad said that at least one special train 
movement will originate in Minne- 
apolis, with Chicago designated as a 
rallying point for other convention- 
eers from the East, South and West. 
From Chicago the entire movement 
will proceed to Detroit for the two- 
day convention (Thursday-Friday ). 

Among suggested targets for post- 
convention entertainment, Niagara 
Falls and New York city and several 
Canadian cities already have been 
mentioned. As soon as all question- 
naire blanks have been returned and 
tabulated, concrete announcements 
will be made. 


Program Under Way 


Meanwhile, 1.B.A. officials are just 
about ready to announce the names 
of headlined speakers for the busi- 
ness program and details of conven- 
tion special events. Secretary Ben 
DuBois and President D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh are handling this phase 
of the convention arrangements. 

Howard P. Parshall, president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, who 
is Detroit’s general convention com- 
mittee chairman, tells THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BANKER that the banks of the 
great motor metropolis are going all- 
out to make this a long-remembered 
convention. Chairman Parshall, this 
year’s president of the Detroit Clear- 
inghouse Association, and his local 





committees (personnel-reported in 
this magazine’s issue of November 
1953) have been spending a lot of 
time and effort on shaping their 
plans. Delegates to Detroit are assur- 
ed that every convenience and com- 
fort will be afforded them. 

This year’s meeting differs from 
recent past conventions of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association in sev- 
eral respects. In the last few years 
the practice has been to stage the 
meeting on Mondays and Tuesdays. 
This time, with a Thursday-Friday 
formula, conventioning bankers and 
their wives will have a long week- 
end to pack up and get home, or, if 
their own schedules permit, enjoy 
the post-convention rail excursion. 

T. Allan Smith, vice president of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, De- 
troit, joins with Mr. Parshall in cor- 
dially inviting all 1.B.A. members to 
come to the Michigan city and roll 
up an attendance record to exceed 
those registered in Atlanta in 1953 
and in Minneapolis in 1952. Mr. 
Smith is Michigan’s member of the 
executive council of the I.B.A. END 


re 


CARL R. POHLAD 
Wants to know your wishes. 
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A “bank of the future” which New Yorkers will be see- Poor, this interior incorporates a new 16” Mosler Century Bank 
ing soon is the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, located at 34th Vault Door. Note how the modern, massive lines of this door 
Street and Fifth Avenue. Designed by architect Alfred Easton contribute to the overall effect of 20th Century functional beauty. 

















being built today 
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for construction in 1954... 
incorporating the new symbol of pine 
: 


modern American banking . . . 


The Mosler Century 
Bank Vault Door 


Functional beauty by Mosier 
characterizes this new Century line of Bank 


By now, practically everyone in banking knows about the sensation Vault Doors. The design of both square and 
caused last September 21, when Mosler unveiled the new Century round models was the work of famed 
Bank Vault Door. industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss, and 


Mosler engineers. The security and ease of 
operation of these doors are as outstanding 
as their appearance. Incorporated are all 


But what has taken place since that date is even more important 
and significant. 


For the American Bankers Association Convention had hardly the virtually impregnable features that have 
ended before dozens of progressive bankers had their architects made Mosler the overwhelming choice 
busy on new modernization plans which would incorporate this of leading banks throughout the world. 


modern symbol of “tomorrow” in banking. 

You've seen a number of these strikingly modern bank interior 
views already. Six of them were reproduced last month in full color 
in a dramatic 6-page feature in Fortune. Many more are on the 
drawing board right now. 

When famed industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engi- 
neers got together to design and build the Century Bank Vault 
Door, they sought to express the bold, forward- -looking visions of 
bankers everywhere. They sought to reflect your own progressive 
ideas . . . to add new impetus to the whole nation’s trend toward 
bank modernization. 

It seems they've more than succeeded. For the Century Bank Vault 
Door, at this moment, is not only the symbol of “tomorrow” in 
banking . . . it’s a powerful force which is turning that “tomorrow,” 
into “today.” 

If you would like further details about the Century line of Bank Vault Doors, 


simply write or wire The Mosler Safe Company, 32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


™ Mosler Safe ~ 


Since 1848 





World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 











USE THIS STATEMENT STUFFER 


to help curb the spread 
of banking monopoly 


Banking monopoly is a serious threat not only 
to the operation of independent banks but to the entire 
free enterprise system itself. In our struggle to curb 
banking monopoly through the holding company 
device, we need the assistance of every businessman— 
every farmer—every individual who believes in the 
American Way. 

The best place to start is with your own cus- 
tomers. To alert them to the dangers of banking 
monopoly, we have prepared the attached stuffer to be 
enclosed with bank statements. These are offered you 
at cost—$4.75 per M. The stuffer is lightweight and easy 
to enclose in your statement envelopes. 

Banks all over the nation are now using this 
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statement stuffer. We hope that you, too, will order a 
supply if you have not already done so. They are excel- 
lent institutional advertising, since they establish your 
bank as an independent community institution dedica- 
ted to the cause of free enterprise. 

Please send check with your order to the office 
of either Association. 





INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
802 Failing Building 
Portland 4, Oregon 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 
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How to Make a Bank Grow 


Business Week” Finds That It’s a 24-Hour Job 
In This Candid Picture-Story on Cincinnati Banker 


@ In its issue of January 16, 1954, Business Week magazine 
put the spotlight on another in its series of “Top Jobs” per- 
sonalities, this time William A. Mitchell, president of Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. By special permission from 
Business Week, we are privileged hete to reprint this fine 
report on the varied day-to-day activities of a typical busy 


American bank executive. 


All of the pictures presented with this article were 
made by Herbert F. Kratovil of Business Week's photography 


staff. — The Editor. 


I. was a gray, chilly, rainy day in 
Cincinnati, a little warmer than 
usual at that time of year. The date: 
December 9. 

Almost on the dot of 9 a.m., Mary 
Ann Bradford passed through the 
lobby of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company building and en- 
tered the doors of the Central Trust 
Company. 

There were other bank people 
there before her. But her 9 o'clock 
arrival gave her enough leeway to 
get through the morning mail before 
her boss arrived. Her boss is William 
A. Mitchell, president of the bank. 

Deceptive. In any city, the facade 
of the bank is likely to be somber. 
Even on the inside, except at the tel- 
ler windows, you see little hustle 
and bustle to suggest an active busi- 
ness operation. Just some bank 
officers sitting and talking quietly to 
customers. 

Yet, behind the quiet, the role of 
the banker in any community is per- 
vasive. He can help a man’s busi- 
ness grow; he can slow the man 
down. He can make his whole city 
a good or a not-so-good place to do 
business in. 

The bank’s function as a lender is 
handled in banks of any size by a 
number of employees and_ officers. 
Other functions of the bank — as a 
repository for savings or a custodian 
of trust funds — are performed by 
still others. 

But, as in other business institu- 
tions, there is a line of authority that 
sets the tone, with a president usual- 
ly, or the board chairman, as chief 
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executive officer. How does he oper- 
ate in this apparently subdued atmo- 
sphere? ... 
1. Banker’s Day 

Mary Ann’s boss arrived that De- 
cember morning at 9:25 burdened 








WILLIAM A. MITCHELL 
Reports for work. 





down with topcoat and umbrella, 
taking no chances with the weather 
because he had been fighting a nasty 
cold. 

Mitchell said “Good morning” to 
his secretary, and greeted two out-of- 
town bank visitors, even before he 
got a chance to hang up his coat. 

The miserable weather reminded 
him to have his secretary cancel him 
out reluctantly for that day’s Com- 
munity Chest lunch. He also had her 
check another officer of the bank to 
see if he could go instead. 

That Bell. He had hardly had a 
chance to pick up the first letter in 
his pile of mail, which seemed to be 
a low island on the desk top, not 
rising above other stacks of letters, 
report forms, and other pieces of 
paper, when his phone rang. Mitchell 
answers his own phone. 

The first call at 9:41 was from a 
business friend and bank client. 

Four minutes later, Val E. Boeh. 
a top vice president in charge of 
consumer loans . . . was on the phone 
to learn when he could . . . check 
on some loan matters. Mitchell ask- 
ed him to sit in a meeting that morn- 
ing at 10:30 and said they could have 
a few minutes together afterward. 

Next, he called John O. Chappell, 
Jr., the bank’s advertising and public 
relations man, also a vice president. 
They both agreed that this was the 
day to reach a decision on TV adver- 
tising for the bank and that the meet- 
ing for that purpose should be held 
right away. 

Business Talks. Mitchell’s phone 
rang again just as the first arrivals 
for the meeting came in his office. 
Besides Boeh and Chappell, the 
others were T. M. Conroy, senior vice 
president, and F. G. Heidacher, vice 
president and cashier. 
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The type of program being offered 
for local sponsorship was discussed, 
as well as the financial cost and com- 
mitments involved. It was finally 
decided to sign up as the first Cin- 
cinnati bank sponsor of a TV show. 

Val Boeh stayed behind. It was 
10:57. Fortunately, Mitehell’s 11 
o’clock appointment didn’t arrive, 
due to the rainy weather, until 11:10. 
That gave Boeh time enough to ac- 
quaint Mitchell wiih the situation on 
two loans, one in coal, another in 
construction, and get his o.k. Mit- 
chell obviously couldn’t be expected 
to pass on all loans. These particular 
ones were brought to him to give 
him more background on the com- 
panies. 

The bank customer who came in as 
Roeh exited transacted his business 
promptly and was on his way before 
Mitchell’s next appointment showed, 
dripping with rain. 

Helping Out. This was John J. 
Emery, head of Emery Industries. 
Emery is a standout among Cincin- 
nati businessmen and yet he is typical 
of them, too. He owns and operates 
the biggest pieces of downtown real 
estate — such as the Netherland 
Plaza and Terrace Plaza hotels and 
the Carew Tower — and is in the 


manufacturing business, also. 

He was accompanied by William 
T. Earls, general agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark. Their mission was to per- 
suade Mitchell to take on a fund- 


BRINGING PEOPLE TOGETHER is one of William Mitchell’s basic operating 
procedures. He inaugurated twice-weekly meetings of this trust investment 
group at Central Trust Company. 
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raising job for the United Fine Arts 
Fund. He certainly was not looking 
for another assignment of this kind 
and had not even anticipated one. 
But, after some discussion, he finally 
agreed. Their stay ran well beyond 
12 noon as they chatted about the 
city’s culture. 

At 12:21, an assistant vice presi- 
dent came in to tell Michell of de- 
velopments in closing out a loan. 

Time for Lunch. Mitchell had 
about 15 minutes to look at his mail 
before it was time — 12:40 — to go 
to lunch. His companion was Flet- 
cher EK. Nyce, the bank’s executive 
vice president. They drove to the 
Queen City Club, generally consider- 
ed to be “the” club in Cincinnati. 
While there, Mitchell got a chance to 
speak to a few people, including one 
of his directors, James J. Heekin, 
chairman of the board of Heekin, 
Inc. 

Papers, People. Back at the bank 
at 2:10, Mitchell resumes reading 
mail and begins dictation. Gets three 
letters answered, passes on other 
papers to his secretary for handling. 

At 2:27, another customer drops 
in. They discuss the progress of the 
customer's company. Mitchell steps 
out of his office to get some check 
vouchers made up for him. 

After the customer leaves at 2:42, 
Mitchell signs a few papers and 10 
minutes later . . . talks with three 
or four officials besides Vice Presi- 





GETTING OUT to see customers is one way that Mr. Mitchell 
keeps in touch. He insists that other officers make the 
rounas, too. 





dent Boeh and personally inspects 
the personal loan setup .. . 

. . . He gets two more letters dic- 
tated and is interrupted in three 
minutes by a phone call. Another 
phone call a few minutes later causes 
him to send a message on a private 
wire to a New York correspondent 
bank. 

Innovation. At*4:34 he has join- 
ed 10 of the top officers of the bank 
in a meeting that is still considered 
quite an innovation at Central Trust. 
This is a daily bank oflicers’ meeting. 

The meeting didn’t break up until 
5:20. In the meantime, all bank 
officers were apprised of the loans 
due that day and how they were 
handled. They also heard what notes 
were due the next day and what ad- 
vance information was available on 
their disposition. Each man in the 
room, including Mitchell, reported 
on anything he had done that day of 
general interest. 

End of Day. Mitchell signed let- 
ters and gave them to his secretary 
for mailing, at 5:27. While he was 
signing, two officers from the bank’s 
trust department came in. One was 
William E. Anderson, vice president 
and trust officer. The other was Her- 
bert J. Stenger, trust controller. 
They wanted an o.k. for a slight 
change in the Christmas bonus hand- 
ling. They got it. 

Reading reports of various kinds 
— from internal bank matters to 
foreign trade — occupied his time 
until 6:10, when he decided to call 
it a day. 

Even counting in the time to get 
his car out of the garage and to 
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for the bank. 


drive five miles to his home, he was 
able to be inside his house by 6:30. 
Evening at Home. His wife Geor- 
gie greeted him at the door. After 
he put down his papers and deposit- 
ed his coat and hat in the hall closet, 
he and his wife walked through the 
livingroom out to a_ pine-paneled 
library where the Mitchells usually 
enjoy their evenings at home. A few 
minutes later, dinner guests arrived 
Eugene S. Dufheld, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Enquirer, and his wife. 
After dinner, some time was spent 
in looking at 3-D pictures Mrs. Mit- 
chell had taken in Spain and Italy 
the past Summer. The so¢iable talk 
was interrupted at one point by a 
phone call — it was son David to 
tell his parents that he was being 
named an assistant secretary of the 
Chemical Bank in New York. 
ll. Same, But Different 
The household was stirring again 
by 7:45. Breakfast was served but 
not in a hurry at 8:30. There was no 
reason to rush, even though Mitchell 
was due-at the bank for a 9 o’clock 
meeting. The drive took exactly 17 
minutes. He was in his own office at 
9:02 and in an investment meeting 
of the trust department at 9:04. 
This is a twice-weekly affair that 
Mitchell attends on Thursdays, and 
Nyce, the executive vice president. 
on Mondays. The investment meet- 
ing is another around-the-table dis- 
cussion and also a review of a cer- 
tain number of trust accounts. Mit- 
chell and his associates are proud of 
the fact that Central is the oldest 
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PUTTING LEADERSHIP into civic affairs — here it’s in raising money 
for Cincinnati’s United Fine Arts Fund — is another Mitchell tenet 





Mitchell sees it. 


trust company in the state of Ohio, 
and was the first one to establish a 
common trust in the state. In this 
particular meeting, some attention 
was called to tobacco shares in port- 
folios because of the newsplay on 
cigarette smoking and its relation to 
cancer. No decision was taken then 
to reduce portfolio holdings of to- 
bacco stocks, but it was recalled that 
the shares had been discussed before. 

Calls. When the meeting broke up 
at 9:58, Mitchell stopped by Vice 
President Anderson’s office for a gen- 
eral discussion of the trust company 
operation. 

A half-hour later, Mitchell was in 
the office of the chairman of the 
board, Charles W. Dupuis, for a 
brief chat. 

Daily Grist. The morning mail 
Mitchell finally got a look at includ- 
ed the following: 

@ Two letters enclosing checks 
answering Mitchell’s appeal for $35,- 
000 to pay for a hospital survey. He 
was asked recently to head up a 
hospital survey committee to study 
local needs. 

@ A letter from the retiring city 
manager, acknowledging one from 
him. 

@ A letter from Reuben Robert- 
son, of Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company, reporting on the Commu- 
nity Chest program. 

@ A letter... 
bonus. 

@ An invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of the advisory board of the Cin- 
cinnati Council on World Affairs. 


on the Christmas 


_ =. « 
HELPING A CUSTOMER, the bank president takes time personally to get 
vouchers and to talk about his problems. It’s part of the job as Mr. 





@ A telegram regarding a New 
York loan of one of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. 

@ A magazine on church fund 
raising. 

@ A Prentice-Hall tax report. 

@ A souvenir booklet on the Vi- 


enna meeting of the International 
Chember of Commerce. which he 
attended. 


Time Is Rationed. The personnel 
officer of the bank, Albert A. Graves, 
came in at 11:08 to discuss (1) pro- 
hable attendance at the bank’s 
Christmas party, (2) a solicitation 
for an ad to recruit highschool 
eraduates, (3) a date for final re- 
view of salaries at the end of the 
year. 

This interview was followed by a 
brief dictation period. Then Mitchell 
began to rough out some notes for a 
talk he was scheduled to give that 
afternoon at an advanced manage- 
ment course of the University of 
Cincinnati college of business ad- 
ministration. 


Another bank customer dropped 
in at 11:35, 


At 12:14, he talked to Marce H. 
Schneider, secretary of the bank. 
about sending notices to shareholders 
regarding the annual meeting. 


Two minutes later, Nyce was in to 
talk about the bank’s government 
bond portfolio. 


A few more notes for his Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati talk, and then up 
to the bank cafeteria for lunch. 
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Teacher, Too. He left the bank at 
1:30, driving to the university cam- 
pus, arriving there at 1:55. Dean 
Francis Bird met him at the curb. 

At 2:08, the school session was 
opened by Herbert F. Koch, coordi- 
nator of the advanced management 
course. Mitchell began speaking at 
2:12. His subject was “The Future 
Outlook in a Troubled World. Ap- 
praisal of World Economic and Poli- 
tical Conditions”. This was not his 
first appearance there — he has been 
the speaker at the closing session of 
every advanced management course 
at the University of Cincinnati since 
they began in 1950. 

After his talk and informal dis- 
cussion with the pupils, it was well 
past 4 o’clock and Mitchell called it 
a day, going directly home. 


ill. Many Jobs in One 


Mitchell’s job as president of the 
bank obviously calls for a variety of 
talents. He must keep track of the 
current operations of the bank. Be- 
cause Central Trust does a large trust 
business, he concerns himself with 
trust investment problems. 

In the manner of present-day bank 
officials, he feels that he must partic- 
ipate in affairs outside the bank. 
That is why he is involved actively 
in Community Chest affairs, for 
example. Fund-raising efforts seem to 
fall almost naturally to him and to 
other bank presidents, At least, they 
usually know where the money lies 
buried. 





PLAYING TEACHER, Mr. Mitchell talks to students in management course at 
the University of Cincinnati. He’s done it twice a year since the course began 


in 1950. 
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Unique. Mitchell is a banker 
with 45 years of banking experience 
and his behavior pattern today is 
characteristic generally. But he is 
unique among bank officials in several 
respects. Although he is the head of 
a medium-size Midwest bank, his 
roots were not put down there origi- 
nally. He is a Canadian by birth. He 
began his banking career with the 
Royal Bank of Canada. His career 
with that institution took him into 
the field of international banking, 
including a year in the Paris office. 
He was married in Paris. From there 
it was not too great a switch to the 
House of Morgan as an international 
banker. He became a Morgan partner 
and after the firm was incorporated, 
a vice president and a member of its 
executive committee. 

The New York banking world is a 
thing unto itself. And in that field 
Mitchell did exceptionally well. He 
himself might put it this way: “It 
sounds easy to arrive at a Morgan 
partnership if you say it quickly, 
but I can tell you that it is a pretty 
tough struggle when you start a 
hundred yards behind scratch”. He 
did not become so wedded to that 
phase of his business life, though, 
that he could not break away to meet 
a new challenge. 

It came in the form of an offer 
to become president of Central Trust. 
He decided it would be good for 
him and his family. He accepted. He 
has been there now for nearly five 


years. 


NOT LIKE WALL STREET. In Cincinnati, Banker Mitchell and 
his associates snend a lot of time out calling on businessmen 





Forward Moves. In that time, he 
has taken some important steps to 
enhance the position of Central 
Trust. 

This is how an associate quite ac- 
curately assesses Mitchell’s contribu- 
tion: “To enhance Central’s position, 
he has supplied: 

“}. Leadership in civic affairs; 

“2. A more aggressive loan policy; 

“3. A forceful program of busi- 
ness development ; 


“4, Enlightened personnel _ poli- 
cies ; 
“5. Expansion of new _ business 


activities in the trust department ; 


“6. Coordination of efforts of 
various departments and officers”. 


It was his idea to have daily meet- 
ings of bank officers. Before his time, 
there were practically airtight and 
waterproof compartments separating 
officers of the bank. Now they know 
what each other is doing and are 
more inclined to help one another. 
Cincinnati is a city where banks are 
quite competitive. So it’s a good 
thing, associates of Mitchell say, that 
Central Trust people work together 
to meet this competition. 


Mitchell also instituted another 
practice. All bank officers were ask- 
ed by him to devote one-half day 
each week to making outside calls on 
bank customers and/or prospects. 
The call for volunteers didn’t pro- 
duce the desired results. So Mitchell 
finally had to ask a senior officer to 
keep tabs on the others to make sure 
they got out and around. 


Now, Mitchell will say, all that is 


me 








A) ies 


and other customers. 
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needed is “someone to prod me” into 
doing the very same thing. 

Interests Afield. His long associa- 
tion with international finance keeps 
him interested in that field. As a re- 
sult, he finds his interests are often 
wandering in that direction. A favo- 
rite reading of his in the financial 
field is the London Economist. 

Long years in New York have 
made it difficult to cut the bonds to 
the Number | metropolis. As a result, 
he is still a daily reader of the New 
York Times. He'd rather read it a 
day late than be put on a smaller 
news diet, particularly of interna- 
tional fare. 

Human Interest. Mitchell’s feel- 
ing for the human side of running 
a business is best exemplified by his 
interest in personnel. His discovery 
of a single situation in which family 
insurance coverage was wholly in- 
sufficient resulted in stepped-up cov- 
erage for all employees. The bank 
had had a retirement plan for some 
time when Mitchell came on_ the 
scene. He saw to it that this plan was 
reinforced with a profit-sharing plan. 
Contributions are made to it after 
earnings on_ stockholders’  invest- 


ments exceed 6%, and are held in a 
fund managed by the bank’s own 
trust department. Benefits are usually 
paid on normal retirement. 

Wide Service. This serious in- 
terest of his in people also shows up 
on the outside. He has been general 
chairman of the Cincinnati Commu- 
nity Chest campaign. He was quite 
active for years in Boy Scout work 
while in New York. He has served 
as the Protestant co-chairman of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. He is active in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and 
holds three posts in it; member 
of the executive committee of the 
U.S. Council; chairman of the com- 
mittee on monetary relations of the 
U.S. Council; chairman of the com- 
mission on commercial and economic 
policy of the world body. He also 
serves on the foreign policy com- 
mittee of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

His directorships include places on 
these company boards: the Associat- 
ed Dry Goods Corporation of New 
York, the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company and the Lunkenheimer 
Company. Mitchell is a member and 


former president of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association. Mitchell says: 
“T am not a joiner, really. But I feel 
some of these things need to be 
done”. He also is quiie frank in stat- 
ing that such outside activities have 
value to the bank in goodwill. 

Figures Talk. Mitchell knows the 
value of a dollar as well as the next 
man. He is just as keen about seeing 
progress made by the bank as any- 
one connected with it, if not more so. 

Mitchell came to Central Trust in 
May 1949. At that time total deposits 
were nearly $158 million — a figure 
exceeded in at least two previous 
years; now they are $243 million. 
Loans and discounts advanced even 
more sharply. They stood at $37 mil- 
lion in May 1949 — are. now $86 
million. Capital funds at the earlier 
date were $10.6 million — are now 
$15.6 million. 

Mitchell pointed out in a letter to 
stockholders: “In spite of the in- 
crease in our loans, we have main- 
tained a high degree of liquidity”. 
Mitchell insists that this growth is 
the result of a national increase of 
banking figures — plus good team- 
work. ... END 
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presents a check or note for collection. The kind 
of speed that means prompt presentation and 


earliest availability of funds. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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At American National we're prepared to pro- 
vide that kind of action. Our staff is experi- 
enced, dependable, skilled at operating the high 


speed machines that make swift service possible. 


We welcome your inquiry with the view to secur- 
ing you the most advantageous mail and express 
scheduling—both by rail and air. 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know why, but if you are a 
man over 45 you are six times as likely to develop 
lung cancer as a man of your age twenty years ago. 
They do know, however, that their chances of sav- 
ing your life could be about ten times greater if 
they could only detect cancer long before you 
notice any symptom in yourself. (Only 1 in every 
20 lung cancers is being cured today, largely be- 
cause most cases progress too far before detected.) 
That’s why we urge that you make a habit of hav- 
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ing your chest X-rayed every six months, no mat- 
ter how well you may feel. The alarming increase 
of lung cancer in men over 45 more than justifies 
such precautions. Far too many men die needlessly ! 

Our new film “The Warning Shadow” will tell 
you what every man should know about lung 
cancer. To see this film and to get life-saving facts 
about other forms of cancer, phone the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or simply write 
to “Cancer” —in care of your local Post. Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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Q. (by Mr. W., New Jersey): 
Like many other banks, we have a 
new business department. This de- 
partment in our bank — set up 
four years ago — is under the 
supervision of a very personable 
young man, respected and well- 
liked in the community. He has 
the title of assistant vice president. 
It is his job to solicit business from 
new people moving into the com- 
munity, and accounts from new 
companies moving into the area. 

In spite of the fact that he de- 
votes all of his time to new busi- 
ness activities, we don’t seem to 
get the results anticipated. Our 
growth is about the same as our 
competitor's, year after year, des- 
pite the fact that we have some- 
one soliciting business, and they 
do not. 

Do you have any suggestions 
as to how we can develop this de- 
partment and increase our new 
business? 

A. — Soliciting new customers for 
the bank is the least important facet 
of a public relations program, which 
is the modern terminology for new 
business activities. Public relations, 
if it is to benefit the bank, is a full- 
time job which must be participated 
in by each director, officer and em- 
ployee 24 hours of the day. 

Public relations activities fall into 
the following four main sections, 
each of which must be developed if 
results are to be obtained: 

1. Conservation of present busi- 
ness. 

2. Proper coordination of adver- 
tising with public relations activities. 

3. Solicitation of new business 
(use of additional services from pre- 
sent customers). 

4. Obtaining new customers, 
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Probably the most important sec- 
tion is that in connection with con- 


servation of present business. A 
bank’s growth is determined not by 
the amount of new business it se- 
cures, but by the amount of old busi- 
ness it retains. A bank may gain its 
thousands or millions in new de- 
posits and hundreds of new custo- 
mers, and yet at the end of the year 
find itself about where it stood at 
the beginning of the year. 

The patronage of an old customer 
is always worth more than the busi- 
ness of a stranger. In the former case 
the business relationship is of many 
years standing. The old customer is 
familiar with the bank’s policies, 
knows what is expected of him, has 
an understanding with the bank in 


MARSHALL CORNS 
is a wall-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on 9 t, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Address him in care of this magazine. 














regard to credit matters, and governs 
his actions accordingly. The bank, on 
the other hand, is familiar with his 
problems, knows his business and the 
extent to which they can go in ac- 
commodating him in his various 
financial transactions. 

It is different with the new deposi- 
tor. There is much preliminary work 
o be done involving both time and 
money: investigations to be under- 
taken and a period of “honeymoon- 
ing” and adjusting covered, before 
the relationship can be on a solid 
and mutually-satisfactory basis. 

When a customer of long standing 
leaves the bank, it not only results 
in a loss of business, but often the 
goodwill and influence of the cus- 
tomer. Frequently a customer who 
terminates his relationship, sees fit 
to take some of the business of his 
close friends and associates with him. 
Sometimes, if he has terminated the 
relationship because of a disagree- 
ment, he becomes the bank’s enemy. 
Among a bank’s worst knockers are 
those who at one time were its most 
zealous boosters. A bank cannot af- 
ford to permit dissatisfied customers 
to sever their relationship without 
seeking a means to bring about a 
reconciliation. 

Many times, customers terminate 
the relationship because of indiffe- 
rence. In order to maintain a proper 
relationship, all accounts should be 
assigned to officers, who have the re- 
sponsibility of acting as_ liaison 
officers between the customer and 
the bank, and maintaining a satis- 
factory relationship. 

The second important section is in 
connection with coordinating the ad- 
vertising with the activities of the 
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staff. In other words, when the bank 
publishes ads extolling the merits of 
a checking account, staff activity 
should be in connection with check- 
ing accounts. Likewise, when the ad- 
vertising is in connection with auto- 
mobile loans, the staff should center 
its activities on automobile loans — 
not on safe deposit boxes. 

The third important section is in 
connection with soliciting new busi- 
ness from present customers. It is 
much easier to rent a safe deposit 
box to a present customer than to a 
stranger. The customer already 
knows the bank, whereas the stranger 
must be sold on the bank first. 

In order to know the extent of a 
customer’s relationship with the 
bank, it is of paramount importance 
to have a central file of information 
which will show, by name of cus- 
tomer, the various services used and 
the name of the officer to whom the 
account is assigned. 

The greatest source of new busi- 
ness is present customers. Intensive 
efforts to interest a customer of one 
service in using other services, not 
only builds business, but cements 
the relationship. 

The fourth section is in connec- 
tion with obtaining new customers. 
The best “new customers” are ob- 
tained by calling on people moving 
into the town in which the bank i3 
located, and in soliciting accounts 
from new businesses which are being 
organized or located in the area serv- 
ed by the bank — not customers of 
competitors. Soliciting customers of 
another bank only leads to extensive 
“raiding”, which in the end only re- 
sults in exchanging one class of de- 
positors for another group of de- 
positors who were never good cus- 
tomers in the first place. 


Q. (by Mr. M., Ohio): Our ser- 
vice charge schedule has not been 
revised since 1937. Since that time 
salaries, operating expenses and 
taxes have increased substantially. 
We think charges should be ad- 
justed, but the other banks in the 
area are not willing to make-any 
change at this time. We realize 
that if we make the change alone, 
a substantial number of accounts 
will transfer to the other banks, 
yet we believe something should 
be done. 

Do you have any suggestions? 


A. — It is quite true that expenses 
have increased during the past 15 
years. On the other hand, the adop- 
tion of modern and more efficient 
operating methods and _ procedures 
has brought about economies in op- 
erations. 

Review of the costs for services, 
as applied under your service charge 
schedule, indicates that an adjust- 
ment is warranted. I question, how- 
ever, the advisability of increasing 
services charges unless the adjust- 
ment is based on known costs of op- 
eration and the new charges cover 
all types of services. 

For example, you state in your 
schedule that “income is computed 
on the average collected balance” ; 
you therefore spend several hundred 
dollars a month in recording float 
and more than that amount in aver- 
aging your balances. A saving of al- 
most $1,000 a month could be affect- 
ed if the float record were kept only 
on accounts which draw against un- 
collected funds (your bookkeeping 
department has this information), 
and the income credit was applied 
against the minimum balance. 


Another thing: your present 
schedule only provides for charges 








L. S. TILLER 
is presented here by The Independent Banker 
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as the new ve for Florida 
in the Independent Bankers Association of 
America, having replaced A. P. Drummond of 
Bonifay. Mr. Tiller is executive vice president 
of the Indian River Citrus Bank, Vero Beach. 


for checks drawn, checks on out-of- 
town banks deposited, and deposits 
made. What about charges covering 
the cost of cashing checks? .. . Fur- 
nishing currency and rolled silver 
for payroll and change purposes? 
... Answering credit inquiries? . . 

If you would include charges for 
these services, which are very expen- 
sive to furnish, in the analysis of 
accounts, I am sure your service 
charge and account analysis system 
would produce compensating reve- 
nue for services rendered. 


Q. (by Mr. B., Indiana): | read 
your department regularly. | am a 
college graduate, 31 years of age. 
For the past eight years | have 
been working for my present em- 
ployer, the **** Bank, first as a 
clerk, then as a bookkeeper, and 
for the past six years have been 
a paying and receiving teller. 

There are six active officers, of 
whom two are paying and receiv- 
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ing tellers, one a note teller, the 
cashier and two loan and credit 
officers. 

| know | have much more on the 
ball than the officers in the cage, 
or the cashier. | recently had a talk 
with the senior officer and the 
president about getting out of the 
cage and working on loans and 
credit matters. | was told | did not 
have enough experience and that 
the other three men in the cages 
had been there longer and would 
be given the first chance, should 
an opening occur. 

What would you suggest that | 
do? 

A. — Look for another job where 
there is opportunity to receive recog- 
nition for ability and performance. 
The sooner, the better. 

Of all the faults of management, 
none are so devastating in their re- 
sults as those which occur as the re- 
sult of making salary increases and 
promotions on seniority or length of 
service. Such a practice only insures 
the services of the mediocre, as the 
ageressive person with executive 
qualifications, realizing the obstacles 
to his progress, will seek other fields 
for his talents. 

Every job or position where the 
functions are in connection with 
mechanical or routine operations, 
should have a minimum and maxi- 
mum salary; the minimum based on 
the least amount of work performed 
and limited experience, and the max- 
imum based on the maximum amount 
of work performed with the smallest 
number of errors. 

The salary range should cover 
various performance grades within 
the classification. Once a person has 
reached the maximum in any classi- 
fication, a further increase in salary 
should be awarded only through a 
change in jobs or the assumption of 
additional responsibility — _ not 
length of service. 

Length-of-service increases should 
be applicable to any job only up to 
the point where efficiency ceases to 
increase with familiarity of the job. 

There is only one sound basis for 
granting salary increases: reward for 
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services rendered. There is only one 
sound basis for promotions or grant- 
ing of titles: authority commensurate 
with responsibility. A title is merely 
an indication of the scope of the 
authority and responsibility of the 
individual in carrying out duties and 
management functions as they are 
set forth in the by-laws and articles 
of incorporation of the bank. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Pennsylvania): 
Enclosed find a copy of our latest 
published statement of condition. 

Of our loans, 24% are in busi- 
ness loans on statement; 22% are 
secured by marketable or other 
collateral; 289 are unsecured; 
18% are secured by chattel mort- 
gages on automobiles, and 8% 
are personal loans with two or 
more signatures. 

Of our investment portfolio, 
45% are in U.S. government bonds 
maturing within two years; 26% 
are in U.S. government bonds ma- 
turing between two and six years, 
while the remainder are either in 
top-grade municipal or utility 
bonds having various maturities, 
but averaging eight years. 

In your opinion, is the percen- 
tage of the classes of loans proper 
for a bank of our size? 


A. — The answer to your ques- 
lion is not to be found in the figures 
as shown, but rather in the figures 
which would show the makeup of 
your deposit liabilities. Your ex- 
posure is the determining factor. 
From a liquidation standpoint, you 
have the cart before the horse. 

What is the breakdown of your 
time and demand accounts? In other 
words, how many of your savings 
and checking accounts maintain 
balances below $500? . . . $500 io 
$999? . . . $1,000 to $2,499? ... 
etc. 

What does each group represent 
in dollars? . . . What percentage of 
the total? 

In determining the proper invest- 
ment policies, it is always well to 
remember that the greater the per- 
centage of deposits maintained in 
the lesser number of accounts, the 
greater need there is to maintain a 
heavy position in cash and _ short- 
term investments. 

I suggest you analyze your de- 
posit structure so as to determine 
your liquidity requirements. When 
this is done, you can develop your 
investment program. END 
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Advertising rates in this department: 10c per 
word, except words in capital letters are 1 5c 
each. Blind address computed as six addi- 
tional words. 
In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box #——— 
c/o The Independent Bank 


625 Second Avenue South 
Mi polis, Mi ft 











COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


Our attractive Rental-Purchase Plan is de- 
veloped purposely to serve the small inde- 
pendent banker. Get details today. WATKINS 
COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 


CASHIER WANTED 
Experienced and capable to assist execu- 
tive officer of good country bank within 100 
miles of Richmond, Virainia, with more than 
$6,000,000 assets. Address Box 192, c/o 
The Independent Banker. 











COMPTROLLER NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 


$60 million Southwestern bank. Must be 
capable of installing cost and accrual ac- 
counting systems, preparing federal tax re- 
turns, and supervising an audit program. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Top 
working conditions with a fast-growing bank 
with liberal profit-sharing and retirement 
plan. Sond complete resume, including pic- 
ture and present salary. Write Box 193, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 


STAMPS, AN INVESTMENT HOBBY? 


Explore this fascinating field with profit 
through “Philatelic Investment Letter’. Parti- 
culars free. S. Billey, Castle Rock, Minnesota. 











TROPICAL FISH 


TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 





FOR SALE 


Diebold triple time lock vault safe. 
One nest 100 steel type safe deposit 
boxes. 

Three 15-drawer 4x6 Kardex cabinets. 
One 7-drawer 3x5 Kardex cabinet. 
Two model 61 Bank Brandt money changers. 
One Staats money changer. 
Hand model addressograph and cabinet. 
Late model Todd keybutton check writer. 
Late model F&E keybutton check writer. 
Time clock for vault records. 
Cummins check cancelling machine. 
American check cancelling machine. 
9-column Burroughs adding machine. 
Two desk model Diebold Cardineers. 
10-drawer check file. 

Write C. A. Doyle 

316 Gibson Street 

Eau Claire, Wis. 


BANKERS ! 


Brighten your office with a cheery Vinylite 
plaque reading: 
Oid bankers never die, 
They just lose interest. 
Makes a sprightly and unusual gift. Only 
$1.45 postpaid. Crown A ies, Box 6195B 
Apex, Washington, D. C. 
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“I’m proud to be 


a Savings Bonds salesman 
for Uncle Sam...” 


CHARLES M. WHITE 


President 
Republic Steel Corporation 









Se, 
i 7 a 


“Pm proud to be a Savings Bonds salesman for Uncle Sam and I urge every 
business executive in the nation to advance the cause of American enter prise 


in this way. 


“Every one of us at Republic Steel is proud of the results of our Payroll 
Savings campaign: 96.7 per cent of our employees saving systematically from 
each pay in U. S. Savings Bonds. These results were possible only because all 
68,344 of us at Republic were part of an enthusiastic team. We feel that this 
is the best way we can demonstrate our appreciation of the efforts to have a 


sound dollar and a stable economy.” 


@ 96.7% of Republic Steel’s 68,344 employees — over 
66,000 men and women —are enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 

@ These 66,000 members of Republic’s “enthusiastic 
team,” as Mr. White so aptly terms them, are investing 
more than $16,000,000 per year in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


@ In addition to building personal security, these men and 
women of Republic are making a very important contribu- 
tion to America’s “efforts to have a sound dollar and a 
stable economy.” 

Certainly Republic Steel’s Payroll Savings record is out- 
standing—one of the best in the country. But it is not 
unique. Other companies have comparable records, meas- 
ured in percentage of employee participation, or in annual 
Savings Bond purchases. 

In every company with a high percentage Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you will find that the president or top executive 
appreciates the importance of the Plan and what it means 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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to personal and national security. He knows that 45,000 
companies have Payroll Savings Plans . . . that 8,000,000 
employees of these companies are investing more than 
$160,000,000 per month in Savings Bonds .. . that the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals today is more 
than 36 billion dollars—and rapidly mounting, thanks 
largely to the steadily increasing family of Payroll Savers. 
He is 100% behind his company’s Payroll Savings Plan, 
and everybody in the company knows it. He takes personal 
pride in watching employee participation grow to 60%, 
70%, 80%, or, perhaps, the high 90’s. 

If you are not making this important contribution to 
America’s effort for a sound dollar and a stable economy, 
a wire or letter to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt coopera- 
tion from your State Director. He will show you how easy 
it is to join Mr. White and thousands of other executives as 
a Savings Bond Salesman for Uncle Sam, with a company 
Payroll Savings Plan that you can be proud of. 
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Crurususco, INDIANA — The 
trend in recent years has been toward 
simplifying banks’ periodic “state- 
ments of condition” so that they 
would be immediately understand- 
able by customers and the general 
public. 

An outstanding example of this 
progressive step was seen in last 
month’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER in the year-end statement 
advertisement of the Riverside Trust 
Company of Riverside, New Jersey. 
There, President Charles B. Veghte 
— who is his state’s councilman in 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of America — and his associates 
have gone all-out in simplifying 
their facts and figures. If you miss- 
ed this ad, or may have forgotten it, 
look it up on Page 43 of the January 
issue. 

Here in Churubusco they’re doing 
it, too. Here’s the way the-Churubusco 
State Bank headlined its full-page 
local newspaper ad — in green ink! 
— on the occasion of its recent pub- 
lication of its December 31  state- 
ment: 

“You're Absolutely Right ... A 
Bank Statement Should Be Ex- 
plained !” 

Then the ad went on to declare: 
“At various times during the year, 
your bank is required to publish a 
‘Statement of Condition’. This state- 
ment lists the resources and liabil- 
ities and sometimes is dull reading. 


“We at the Churubusco State Bank 
recognize that we are ‘stewards’ for 
funds entrusted to us by stockholders 
and depositors. Here, then, is an 
actual accounting of money entrust- 
ed to us and an explanation as to 
what we have done and are doing 
with the money.” 


The subsequent breakdown of as- 
sets and liabilities was in the chatty 
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style of the Riverside Trust Com- 
pany ad, and the bank rounded out 
the ad with the list of its directors 
and staff members. 

Cashier Everett Jones points out 
that the bank’s deposits increased 
$332,500 during 1953. Surplus has 
been increased to $100,000. Capital 
is $25,000 and undivided profits 
total $51,289. Total footings at 
year-end were $3,538.2606. 

xx 

Chatfield, Minnesota — Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Haven (he is president of 
the Root River State Bank of Chat- 
field) have returned from a motor 
trip to the Virginia tidewater, where 
they attended the annual convention 
of the Consumers Bankers Associa- 
tion at Virginia Beach. 





HERMAN F. HAHN 
died in Cedars of Lebanon hospital, Los 
Angeles, on January 28, following an illness 
of several months. President of Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Los Angeles, Mr. Hahn 
was 52. He was born in Chicago, moved to 
California in 1920, joined Union Bank in 
1930 as vice president, became executive 
vice president in 1947, president in 1950. He 
was a past president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern California. 





Mobile, Alabama — Cameron 
Pettiss was promoted from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president, 
and Walter J. Smith from assistant 
comptroller to assistant cashier, at a 
recent meeting of the directors of the 
First National Bank of Mobile. All 
other officers and directors were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Pettiss joined the bank as a 
messenger in 1918, became assistant 
cashier in 1937. Mr. Smith has been 
with the bank since 1936, except for 
a leave of absence for military duty 
in 1941-45. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Smith is in the business development 
department, handling the correspon- 
dent bank division. 

xk 

Smethport, Pennsylvania— These 
staff promotions have been made at 
the Hamlin Bank & Trust Company, 
Smethport: 

@ ©. Albert Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer, to vice president and 
treasurer ; 

@ H. L. Morrison, assistant secre- 
tary, to secretary ; 

@ Holger A. Engstrom, teller, to 


assistant secretary. 
x** 


Chillicothe, Missouri — A full- 
page ad in the local newspaper made 
proud announcement recently of the 
16th anniversary of the fast-growing 
Chillicothe State Bank, headed by 
President Leonard Simmer. 

A comparative statement of growth 
showed that total footings rose from 
$178,237 at year-end in 1937, the 
bank’s first year, to $5,284,124. 

Besides pictures of directors and 
oficers, and former officers, the ad 
listed the bank’s accomplishments, 
its goal — “to help build a free, 
dynamic and progressive community 
by aiding our homefolks build solid 
from the foundation up” — and a 
pledge for continued faithful com- 
munity service. 
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Pine Bluff, Arkansas A $25 
United States savings bond was pre- 
sented by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Pine Bluff, recently to the 
25,000th car owner to use the ser- 
vices of its curbside teller which was 
the featured cover story in THe In- 
DEPENDENT Banken’s July 1953 issue. 
The lucky and happy motorist-cus- 


tomer was Porter Rimmer. 
xan 


Saint Paul, Minnesota Death 
came recently to Charles W. Sterling. 
chairman of the board of the Chero- 
kee State Bank of Saint Paul, a long- 
time active leader 
in the affairs of 
the Independent 
Bankers  Associa- 
lion of America, 
Mr. Sterling was 
of 606 
years of age, 

Born at LeRoy, 
Iinois, on Jann. 
ary 20, 1883, Mr, 


came to 


just short 


MR. STERLING 


Sterling 
Saint Paul in 1912 as assistant Unit- 
ed States attorney. He became inte- 








rested in the Cherokee State Bank in 
1933. A firm believer in the cause of 
independent banking, Mr. Sterling 
also was active in the state’s Repub- 
lican party. 

Surviving are Mrs, Katheryn A. 
Sterling, his widow, and two sons 
who reside in California. 

kh 

Eufaula, Oklahoma —R. J. Guiou 
has been elected cashier and director 
of the State National Bank, Kufaula. 
Mr. Guiou has been with the bank 27 
years, 

ana 

Great Falls, Montana Carl FE. 
Thisted, prominent rancher of Ray- 
nesford and Great Falls, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Montana Bank, Great 
Malls. A native of this city, Mr. This- 
ted graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1928, then was associat- 
ed with the First National Company 
of Detroit, later with the Detroit 
oflice of Bonbright & Company, and 
in 1931 with the National City Bank 
of New York in its Detroit office. In 
1932-41 he was interested in a mu- 
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nicipal underwriting and distributing 
company in Detroit. After liquida- 
ting it, he returned to Montana and 
has been engaged in livestock ranch- 
ing and wheat farming. 

Mr. Thisted replaces Fred C. Bar- 
ribal, who retired from directorship 
of the Montana Bank to devote full 
time to the presidency of the Citi- 
zens State Bank of Choteau, Montana. 

nant 

Donnellson, lowa A gain of 
over $500,000 in deposits was re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the 
Citizens State Bank of Donnellson 
by President M. G. Addicks. That 
brings totals to the $3 million mark. 
Approximately $12,000 was added to 
undivided profits, making a capital 
structure of more than $200,000. All 
directors and officers were re-elected. 

aa 

Paterson, New Jersey — I. Ray- 
mond Peterson, chairman of First 
National Bank of Paterson, reports 
that the board of directors has trans- 
ferred $1 million to surplus from 
undivided. profits. First National has 
outstanding 150,000 shares of $25 
par value stock for total capital of 
$3,750,000. 

This latest transfer of $1 million 
increases surplus to $6,250,000, and 
gives the bank capital and surplus 
of $10 million, Mr. Peterson. states 
that after completion of the transfer, 
undivided profits stand at approxi- 


mately $3,400,000, 
kkk 


Richfield, Minnesota President 
Selmer L. Jerpbak of Richfield State 
Bank reports the election of four 
new directors by the stockholders: E. 
Norman Barsness, owner of Bars- 
ness Drugs Company; D. H. M. 
Eames, partner in Midwest Lumber 
Company; Clarence Christian, and 
G. R. Macomber, vice president. All 
other directors were re-elected. 

Several staff promotions have been 
effected. Richard J. Tutewohl was 
made assistant cashier. He joined the 
bank in 1951 after previous expe- 
rience with the First National Bank 
and First Bloomington-Lake Nation- 
al Bank, both of Minneapolis. 

Bernard Berke joined the bank af- 
ter spending five years with North- 
west Bancorporation. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota 
and a native of Faribault, Minnesota. 

Chester I. Eggen, who joined: the 
bank in 1951 and became comptrol- 
ler in 1952, was elected vice presi- 
dent and comptroller. Previously he 
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POVERTY OR PLENTY 


Mucus has been written about our Pilgrim Fathers sharing 
their poverty. In fact, they almost starved to death during the 
winters of 1621 and 1622; there was not enough food to go 
around. Their daily ration was about a quarter of a pound of 
bread per cerson in 1621. 


Governor Bradford and the colony’s councilors had complete 
control of the economy, the land, its cultivation and the crops. 
It was a kind of primitive experiment in communism in the New 
World. 


Of course, the system failed to work. The industrious ones 
did not like to feed the drones. Women resented cooking and 
washing for the men who were not their husbands and for the 
children who were not their own. And as deeply religious as 
they were, they were caught stealing food from one another. 








Top Left 
N aiid 
©. oye The Pilgrims put up such a howl that Governor Bradford 
. uae, Gaus wisely corrected his mistake. We thought we were “wiser than 
Be oy God”, he said, as he subdivided the land among the separate 
Middle Left +1: . 
BERNARD BERKE families and turned the colonists loose on their own to sow and 
reap. 
Middle Right 
R. J. TUTEWOHL Free to work for themselves instead of feeding some lazy 
uf Bottom laggard, the colonists produced — even those who had hereto- 
CHESTER |. EGGEN fore welched by claiming they were too ill to plow. When the 
harvest was gathered in 1623, under a FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM, 


there was plenty for everybody. 


The wealth locked in the raw land of this continent was 
released by the brain and brawn of self-reliant men and the 
spirit of courageous women. The willing backs of free men 
cleared the forests, tilled the soil, built factories and cities. 


had been with the Marquette Nation- 
al Bank of Minneapolis, First Na- 
tional Bank of Marquette, Michigan, 
and Citizens State Bank of Saint 
Louis Park, Minnesota. 

Robert Warzetha was promoted 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president. He joined the staff in 
1948. 

Re-elected were Mr. Jerpbak, presi- 
dent; William G. Kirchner and G. 
R. Macomber, vice _ presidents; 


America is no accident. Wherever you find the most 
socialism and tyranny in the world today, you will find the most 
poverty. Wherever men and women are given the freedom to 
produce, for themselves, there is abundance. - 


Fortunately, our Pilgrim Fathers discovered early that this 
was the country of opportunity, where the labor, the initiative 
and the frugality of the individual would be rewarded. And the 
land of the free and the home of the brave will continue to 


Robert J. Lien, cashier, and Helen prosper as long as its citizens have the encouragement and the 

I. Belmont, assistant cashier. incentive to produce and build their fortunes with a minimum 
Directors declared a stock divi- of interference. Prosperity is produced by free men. Freedom 

dend of $40,000 and stockholders ap- and plenty go hand-in-hand. 

proved the sale of $60,000 new stock, 

which will increase capital by $100,- We Thrive on Thrift 

000. This will produce a_ capital 

structure of $350,000, with $200,000 * 


in capital and $150,000 in surplus. 


kk 
Canton, South Dakota — Funeral HANCOCK BANK 
services were conducted January 14 


for E. M. Dean, 72, life-long resident a ifort in —- 
of Lincoln county and resident of Say Sh: Sonte ov Pass Christian 
MISSISSIPPI 


Canton for 60 years. Mr. Dean died 
at the Canton-Inwood hospital Jan- 
uary 11, following a heart attack two 








Strength . . . Stability . . . Integrity 


days earlier. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In September 1952, Mr. Dean 
celebrated his. roundingout_ of 3) (Naat 
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years in the banking business in the 
same bank building he had helped 
construct. In 1896 he drove the 
horses that operated the elevator that 
lifted the stones with which the pre- 
sent Farmers State Bank building 
was constructed, He was chairman of 
the board of the bank at his death, 
xen 

Forrest City, Arkansas Board 
of directors of the National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas, lorrest City, at 
its annual meeting created the new 
position of chairman of the board, 
and chose W. W. Campbell former 
president, to fill it. For the  presi- 
dency, Mr, Camp- 
bell’s son, William 


Mann Campbell, 
was promoted 
from executive 
vice _ president, 


which position he 
had filled the past 
six years. W. W. 
Campbell contin- 





ues as senior exe- 
cutive ofhcer. 

To Tut INDEPENDENT BANKER, the 
senior Mr. Campbell said: “It is 
gratifying to me that this high honor 
has come to my son. He has every 
qualification, and he merits the con- 
fidence and distinction that have 
been given him”, 

Two new vice presidents were elect- 


W. W. CAMPBELL 


ed: James Fussell, Sr. and J. W. 
Alderson, Jr., both of whom have 
served on the board for many years 
and are men of prestige. Eldridge 
Butler continues in his capacity of 
vice president. 

aKk* 

Omaha, Nebraska —— Three vice 
presidents of the First National Bank 
of Omaha were elected directors at 
the annual meeting. John R. Laurit- 
zen is president and director of sev- 
eral other banks and corporations, 
and currently is treasurer of the 
Nebraska Bankers Association. O. H. 
Elliott joined the bank as credit 
manager in 1924, I. N. Solomon has 
advanced in the ranks after joining 
the bank 36 years ago. 

Ralph Fredericksen was advanced 
to assistant vice president, Herbert 
S. Young to assistant trust officer, 
and William J. Feser to assistant 
cashier, 

xk 

Missoula, Montana Carl Me- 
Farland, president of Montana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a direc- 
tor of the Helena branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, to fill the unexpired portion of a 
term ending December 31, 1954. The 
vacancy was caused by the recent 
election of John E. Corette of Butte 
to the head-office board. 

At the same time, G. R. Milburn, 
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R. IRBY DIDIER 


became president of the state association 
section of the A.B.A. at the Washington con- 
vention. He is secretary of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association, with headquarters in 
Baton Rouge. In banking since 1919, Mr. 
Didier boasts a long and creditable A.B.A. 
record. He is married, has six sons. 


€ 
manager of N-Bar Ranch, 
Range, Montana, was reappointed a 
branch director for a two-year term 
beginning January 1, 1954, 
x*r 

Cody, Wyoming Total capital 
accounts of the First National Bank 
of Cody have shown a net growth of 
$280,611 in the past 10 years, now 
are $382,721. 

x*k 

Rosemead, California A num- 
ber of additions to the board of di- 
rectors and staff of the First State 
Bank of Rosemead have ben announ- 
ced, following the death of Gladstone 
B. Kellogg, for 23 years vice presi- 
dent and cashier and principal exe- 
cutive officer. 

G. A. Anderson, vice president, 
was elected president to succeed F. 
A. Wyman, who was advanced to 
honorary chairman of the board. G. 
Berk Kellogg was elected to his late 
father’s former post of cashier. 

Other officers elected were B. F. 
Berry and E. M. Paap, vice presi- 
dents; J. V. Como, assistant cashier, 
and P. S. Longoria, assistant cashier 
and escrow officer. 

The new board of directors in- 
cludes G. A. Anderson, A. E. Hart, 
B. F. Berry, G. Berk Kellogg and H. 
Amos Geib. 

Resources of the bank as of De- 
cember 31 were $7,389,876, an in- 
crease of nearly $1 million in the 
past year. END 
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B, THE VERY NATURE of their 
business, bankers have quite a bit 
to do with lawyers. Many banks 
retain a lawyer as their counsel 
on an annual basis. Some lawyers 
have offices in the bank building 
rent-free, and this serves as a re- 
tainer fee. Under the customary 
retainer plan, the lawyer repre- 
sents the bank exclusively in any 
matter that arises and under no 
circumstances does he take the 
other side of a controversy. 

Bankers must know a certain 
amount of law as a matter of 
course. They must know the law 
on liens, chattel mortgages and 
real estate mortgages. In lending 
money, they must understand the 
rights and responsibilities of the 
spouse. They have to know some- 
thing about estates and probate 
procedure as depositors and bor- 
rowers sometimes die. But they 
must keep clearly in their minds 
that this does not make them 
lawyers. 


Possibility of Friction 


It happens infrequently, yet in 
the news there occasionally ap- 
pears the story of a banker at 
odds with the legal profession on 
the question of unauthorized prac- 
tice of law. Many bankers dismiss 
this lightly with the statement that 
lawyers dominate in the legisla- 
tures in most states and make laws 
to suit themselves. Other bankers 
consider the young lawyer, who 
probably isn’t over-burdened with 
business, as the trouble-maker. 

Regardless of the cause, some- 
how a clear-cut dividing line 
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should be established between the 
two fields. 

In small communities there 
often is a bank but no lawyers. 
One banker in such a community, 
who refuses to do anything that 
savors of legal work, quotes a 
customer as saying, “If I have to 
go to Blankville (the larger com- 
munity) to the lawyer for every 
triviality, | might as well go there 
with my banking business.” 

In times past, some country 
bankers drew leases, deeds, mort- 
gages and even wills for custo- 
mers. Most bankers refuse re- 
quests of this type except in very 
unusual circumstances. In some 
states it is prohibited by law, 
though such laws would hardly 
seem necessary. Some lawyers, 
particularly younger men, like to 
tell of involved and costly litiga- 


tion growing out of contracts 
drawn by bankers. 
While some of this may be 


imaginary, it adds little to the 
prestige of the bankers, and indi- 
cations are that a hands-off atti- 
tude would be wise policy. After 
all, the well-being of the custo- 
mer is the key to the situation and 
a man trained and experienced in 
the field should be better prepared 
to handle legal matters. 


Lawyers say the client should 
not wait until he’s in trouble be- 
fore consulting his attorney. He 
should counsel with the lawyer in 
the routine conduct of business 
and avoid trouble before it hap- 
pens. This idea has much to 
recommend it and bankers would 
do well to promote it. 


Public Relations Problem 


Both lawyers and bankers could 
do much to improve their public 
relations. A substantial segment 
of the public views lawyers and 
bankers with something less than 
affection. Perhaps joint effort for 
understanding and for public ac- 
ceptance would have much to 
recommend it. 

Most good things, like charity, 
begin at home. At the local level 
is a good place to start. 

Joint county or district meet- 
ings of bar groups and bankers 
associations could develop better 
understanding and initiate joint 
effort toward improved public re- 
lations. A well-arranged program 
with both participating would 
bring mutual problems to light 
and lead to correction. 

There are many lawyers in the 
banking business, particularly in 
the city banks. Many bankers 
send their sons to law school as a 
preparation for banking with no 
intention of their practicing law. 
In the trust departments of the 
larger banks we find many law- 
yers. There are lawyers on the 
boards of directors of many banks. 
There is much common ground, 
many common interests. 

It would appear that little ef- 
fort would be required to make 
for a cooperative and mutually 
beneficial relationship between the 
legal profession and the banking 
industry. END 
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by U.v. WILCOX 





We ssucezos, D. C. == President's Economic Report -- Banking Given Special Mention: 
Since economic reports have been issued by the President, there has not been as much 
emphasis -- or even reference to banking -- as in this one. Under 
"basis for confidence" is stressed the Strength of banks .. . better 
capital position . . . large amount of loanable funds .. . insured 
deposits. "The financial system was never stronger", the President 
said. 


Legislative Outlook: Both the Senate and House banking commit- 
tees are temporarily stymied while their members attend the sessions 
of the joint economic policy committee. Now underway, theSe are 
Scheduled until February 18. It is expected that hearings will be 
lively, since there are political factors in the President's economic 
report, which is referred to this committee. A long list of officials have been 
called .. . Treasury Secretary Humphrey, Budget Director Dodge, Reserve Board 
Chairman Martin and others, probably including bankers, later. 











MR. MARTIN 


Senate Banking Committee: Chairman Capehart (R., Ind.) states he will announce 
Shortly the committee's attitude on resuming bank holding-company hearings. 





Taxing Savings-Loans: Congressional committees are receiving a large volume 
of mail demanding that mutual savings banks and savings-loans be subjected to a 
deeper bite. One writer even proposed that banks and corporations "strike". 





RFC to Sell Loans -- Participation Deal: It will be similar to the CCC plans 
of a pool, designed to liquidate RFC's inventory of business loans. It will take at 
least 2,000 banks to put the plan over. While this number is expected 
to participate, many Secondary and smaller banks are wanted. There 
are about 3,500 loans, with unpaid balances of $100 million... 66% 
are under $25,000, and 93% under $100,000 . .. interest rate not offi- 
cially announced, but expected to be 3%% or perhaps a little better. 





Savings-Loan Branching Regulations: Hearings begin February 1 
at the Home Loan Bank board's building on the proposal of Chairman 
McAllister to regulate branching. A few days back there were friendly 
conversations between McAllister and FDIC and comptroller's office 
officials. The latter do not expect to appear on legislation on 
branching now pending, but smoother relations indicated as a result of the confer- 
ence. The A. B. A. will appear at the hearings. 








MR. GIDNEY 


Personalities: "Washington Legislator", a new weekly newsletter for bankers 
by R. D. Miller, former FDIC treasurer, is to be a monthly... Ray Gidney, comp- 
troller of the currency, is in a hospital here for surgery and checking-up... 
Ben DuBois, secretary I. B. A., has been appraising holding-company bills. 
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A “Bankers’ Administration” 


Doesn’t Help Bankers 


ss no banker wants any 
special favors from the federal gov- 
ernment. And, probably, no banker 
will get any special favors from the 
present Administration. 

The fact that there are a dozen or 
so bankers in policy positions in gov- 
ernment has made current the ex- 
bankers’ Administra- 
tion’, implying 
that the banking 
fraternity is in 
charge and_ that 
banking generally 


pression, “a 


will profit, espe- 
cially. 

What has hap- 
pened is the direct 
antithesis. This 
Republican admin- 
istration, which in- 
vited a dozen bankers to become pub- 
lic servants, is less willing to extend 





MR. EISENHOWER 


even routine assistance to the bank- 
ing fraternity than was the previous 
Administration. 

li is a strange situation in many 
ways. Without doubt, the majority of 
those whose livelihood comes from 
private financing activities, are sup- 
porters of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Some contributed heartily to 
his campaign, whether living in the 
South or elsewhere. It is doubtful if 
any of those engaged in banking oc- 
cupations wanted, or expected, to be- 
come government officials. But when 
asked, they accepted, and at financial 
sacrifices. 


Pulling No Strings 


With these bankers, now on leave 
from their institutions, filling difli- 
cult posts in the federai machine, are 
they using their influence to secure 
favors for those in their own indus- 
try? They are not. In fact, the very 
Administration that asked the bankers 
to help out is now skittish about do- 
ing the very things that the previous, 
and presumably anti-banking Admin- 
istration, was willing to do. 
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For example, the banking frater- 
nity has long sought for a workable 
revision of the Internal Revenue 
regulation on loss reserves before 
taxes. The present regulation, de- 
signed to better protect bank deposits 
through recognition of unforeseeable 
business losses, was first revised when 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder and Under-Secretary A. L. 
M. Wiggins were in office. Both were 
bankers. A later revision was con- 
templated, based on experience. 

The technical staff at the Revenue 
Bureau began work on a revision be- 
fore the last national elections. Its 
phrasing was unveiled before a con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks in 


Philadelphia last Summer. Many 
bankers reading about it looked for- 
ward hopefully to its promulgation 
by the Treasury Department. 

Now, however, top officials of the 
Treasury have turned down the revi- 
sion. They don’t want to be blamed 
for taking an action that many bank- 
ers want mostly for technical reasons 
— because the bankers want it. Thus, 
this “bankers’ Administration” has 
become so politically sensitive that 
it is unwilling to do what the “anti- 
banking Administration” was doing 
as a matter of course. 

Additional examples could be 
cited, involving other segments of the 
financial communiiy, none of whom 
are benefitting directly because there 
is a “bankers’ Administration” in 


power. END 
# 

40 SERVANTS IN 

THE HOUSE 


Such has been the development of 
our modern power resources and me- 
chanical conveniences that the aver- 
age American family today has the 
equivalent of 40 servants in the house 

put to work instantly by the push 
of a buiton or the flick of a switch, 


oe ° 

"Aachitecture is a sort of 
oratory of power by means of forms,” 
wrote Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzche 
over sixty years ago. True today. 
Your banking home must speak in 
such a way that your customers feel 


welcome, 





comfortable and _ well- 
served. How nearly this may be ac- 
complished depends on your selection 
of a capable, specialized bank plan- 
ning and designing organization. 
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40 MERCHANT STREET 


Commercial Books 
Savings Books 
Machine Posting Books 





General Pass Book Company 


Manufacturers of Pass Books and Check Covers 


Equipped to manufacture covers made of: 
PLASTIC, IMITATION LEATHER, VELLUM DELUXE CLOTH AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Prices and samples cheerfully submitted. 


STE. GENEVIEVE, MO. 


Pocket Check Covers 
3-to-page Check Covers 
Special covers of all kinds. 
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10° Ta Your Business 


Among the thousands of items of significant 
Lincolnia is an almost-forgotten speech that Abraham 
Lincoln delivered in Indianapolis on February 11, 1861. 

Said the President: “In all trying positions in 
which I shall be placed, and doubtless I shall be placed 
in many such, my reliance will be upon you and _ the 
people of the United States: and [I wish you to remember, 
now and forever, that it is your business, and not mine. 
... It is your business to rise up and preserve the Union 
and liberty for yourselves, and not for me. I appeal to 
you to constantly bear in mind that not with politicians, 
not with Presidents, not with office-seekers, but with you, 
is the question: Shall the Union and shall the liberties 
of this country be preserved to the latest generations?” 

If Mr. Lincoln were with us in this February of 
1954, he might call to our minds this same fundamental 
truth. The continuation of the blessings of competitive 
enterprise, the preservation of liberties, the further 
wholesale growth of our communities and nation, are not 
responsibilities to be shrugged off, to be delegated to 
other people. 

It is not just your senator's business. It is not 
just Ike’s business. It is not just Ben’s or Harry’s busi- 
ness. It is yours! 

x*x* 


Make a Pencil Note of Thi 


The government has just filed both criminal and 
civil anti-trust charges against the nation’s four largest 
pencil manufacturers, American Lead Pencil of Hobo- 
ken, Joseph Dixon Crucible of Jersey City, Eagle Pencil 
of New York, and Eberhard Faber of Brooklyn. 

According to the Justice Department, the four 
firms make 50% of all lead pencils in the United States, 
and account for 75% of the pencils exported from our 
shores. The companies are charged with conspiring to 
fix prices on their leading brands, “rigging bids” and 
“allocating” sales to local government agencies. In the 
civil complaint, the pencil producers are charged with 
working out “anti-competitive” arrangements among 
themselves in their foreign sales. 

At this early date we obviously would be unfair 
to form any fixed opinion concerning this case. It is 
interesting to speculate, however, that the charges may 
be proven true. 

Perhaps Senator John Sherman of Ohio, as he sat 
writing down his first rough draft of the anti-trust law 
that today bears his name, considered the 19th Century 
pencil grasped in his hand and reflected, “Even this lowly 
writing instrument may some day become the victim of 
selfish efforts to throttle competition and restrain trade”, 
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Russian Gold 

Financial Editor Leslie Gould of the New York 
Journal American poses the question, “Is the Western 
world repeating the mistake of 15 years ago in accepting 
Russian gold today?” 

An arbitrary U.S. gold price helps Russia build 
up arms. It was in the late “30s that Japan, Germany 
and Italy were disposing of their gold hoards, exchang- 
ing the gleaming metal for the sinews of war. The West 
is now buying Russia’s gold. The Seviets then have the 
medium to buy what they need, strategic and otherwise. 

It seems apparent that the Soviets reason it is 
hetier to have stockpiles of strategic metals and materials 
cached away in the Urals, rather than that soft yellow 
stuff which won’t even make a respectable gun barrel. 


xk 


Somebody “Jalhed to 
The Sos. al” he Chase 


At the annual stockholders meeting of the Chase 
National Bank, Chairman of the Board John J. McCloy 
commented, “Every time | look at the tax figure, I’m 
glad we don't get as much government as we pay for”. 
Chase in 1953 set aside $27.9 million for taxes, almost 
6% more than in 1952, 

The remark carries extra weight, in our opinion, 
because Mr. McCloy is a competent authority for such 
comment. As a top-level government administrator, and 
now as Chase’s top executive, Mr. McCloy has had expe- 
rience on both sides of the federal fence. 
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Weve Seen Craving News 
Like This, Wr. Cravens 


We were delighted to learn last week from Ken- 
ton Cravens, RFC adminisirator, of the smooth coopera- 
tion achieved between the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the voluntary committee of bankers in the 
formulation of the RFC-bank plan. 

Our enthusiasm for the plan stems principally 
from the fact that hundreds of banks throughout the 
country — large, medium and small — are placed in 
position to participate. In’connection with collections and 
other phases of servicing, RFC borrowers will now deal 
with their local bank, rather than with a federal office 
operated at taxpayers’ expense. 

This local bank-borrower relationship is in the 
hest tradition. In administrative and servicing costs alone, 
the savings will exceed $15 million. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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“OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM gives 
us the finest records for audit pur- 
poses. Machine-printed entries (in- 
7 te National Window Posting Savings) are 
“all | in pond print,” reports the president of Oglesby-Barnitz. 


Wiational s 3-Way Control System 


offers the ultimate in efficiency and control 
... pays for itself in savings!” 


“As the first bank established in Middletown, we’re highly 
gratified with the way our National System has enabled 
us to improve upon the service we’ve rendered for more 
than 100 years—at the same time paying for itself. 

“In our opinion, National’s 3-Way Control System 
offers a bank the ultimate in efficiency and control. We 
benefit from complete machine-printed entries—from 
original entry through our National Class 41 Bank Tellers’ R. 3. Weetherwan, Peabiens 
and Savings machines, through the Proof machine, to the The Oglesby-Barnitz Bank & Trust Co. 
posting of individual entries—with every transaction Middletown, Ohio 
under complete ‘audit tie-in’ control. 


“The National Unit Plan Posters, equipped with Auto- 











ment, and our Loans and Discounts, and Mortgage rec- 
ords are all posted on our new National Class 31 machine. 

“The perfect follow-up of every entry provided by our 
National System . . . the fact that machine-printed entries 
are all in original print . . . and that overtime in all depart- 
ments is eliminated, make us unhesitatingly reeommend 
National equipment and Systems to all banks.” 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 1 
matic Overdraft Extension, give the true status of each How can National bank 
account balance. This information prevents the extension pre pean is Pi 
of unauthorized credit. The operator cannot unknowingly your nearby National rep- Sntional <n 
pay items drawn against uncollected funds. seuiheinve tenit, Gon Cie 
“Final entries in our General Ledger and Daily State- Coane sign erent ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton9, Ohio . : | 








MR. MARQUETTE... 


meefs your money 
needs 


Otto H. Preus 
Vice President 


John D. Cleary 


Assistant Cashier 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


f), pioneer days, ready cash was a 


real problem to the Independent Bank. 
The problem: To keep big stocks of 
com oor currency in the vault and so 
invite robbery? ... or risk the danger 
ol slow, stage-coach delivery of smatier, 
hort-term requirements? 

Hs nolonger diffiealt ond dangerou 
fo ship silver and currency. Today, 
more and more Tndependent Banks 
look to Marquette to handle then 
ver ond curreney shipments with 
afety, speed and efficiency... to 
deliver the cash to meet the needs of 
day-to-day banking—farm loan 
mortgages, autoand inplement finane 
ing, payrolls and tiventory loans, to 
name but a few.* 

Otto Preus and John Cleary of Mar- 
quette’ Department of Banks and 
minkers are ready to help you with all 
the wanted correspondent banking 
ervices .o. . services that help Vou 
serve your community better. 

Phone or write Otto or John for 
complete details, 

*"Marquelle quickly redecms 


your mutilated currency, loo! 


NATIONAL 


:OF MINNEAPOLIS " 
OUR NEW HOME IN '54 ————— 


Russell L. Stotesbery 


President 

Carl R. Pohlad 

Vice President 

STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER 





